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SHE EXPECTS YOU TO LIVE 
UP TO THIS PLATFORM 


AST Winter you gave Mrs. America the Q on 
Canned Foods—Quality. 


Now that so many canneries are at peak activity, 
remember that Quality in canned foods should be— 
not a campaign slogan to be forgotten, but a guid- 
ing principle for each day’s pack. 


For Fall packs, such as corn, pumpkin, squash, shrimp 
and clams, quality is well served by using Canco en- 
amel lined cans. Appearances count heavily in foods; 
why not make sure your pack looks the quality it is? 


A Canco represen- 
tative can tell you 
many interesting 
facts about the mar- 


packing—and what 
the Canco organi- 
zation does to fale 
the cause of better 


ket value of quality emboned jn the bor. canned foods. 


tom of Canco C- 
Enamel Lined Cans. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON ~ FIBRE 
— 
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ELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
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Corrugated Containers 
Sor Strength, Security and Economy 


Safeguard that ‘‘Last Operation’’ 
Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 

tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency. . . 

rigid inspection. . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that 

the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 

The ‘‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 

your customer’s receiving department—is a most important one, and its success or 
* failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. 

In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 

that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most 

economical to pack and ship. 

You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’” when GIBRALTAR 

supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO,,Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36¢h Street, North Bergen.N.]. 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 


over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 


AMS MACHINES and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in. 
FOR THE CAN SHOP their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 
360 Cans per AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 


with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Minute 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in Your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 


i} 
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THE HOUSE STEGHER. 


a excel Our Labels 
n‘Desisns are the Highes est Standard 
of Arti istic )Merit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a= Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


Your Tomatoes Must Be Clean 


The dirt must come 


off. 


The MONITOR Cylindrical Wash- 
er will remove the last vestige of dirt. 
In addition, it will remove mold and 
bad spots— reduce bacteria count but 
in no way, injure or bruise the good 
Tomato. 


Put one in and see how much it 
betters the condition of your Tomatoes. 


It will put quality in your pack. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Lis, Hamilton, Ont 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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He obtains the longest pe period of service at lowest cost per} yea 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me your latest Canning Catalog No. 693. I am interested in the 
items checked [\Glass-Lined Vacuum Cooker []Tomato Cooker with 
Sectional Coil [_jEmulsifier []Brine Machine [_]Pre-heater [_]Mixing 
Tank [(]Pressure Cooking Kettle. I understand this involves no obligation. 
NAME 


C.T 8-6-28 


vacuum pans 


emulsifier 


storage tanks 


THE MODERN FOoD 
uses OlASS=linead equ ment 
|. He protects the quality an avor of the product from distortion. 
; 2. He reduces labor expense through ease of cleaning equipment. ‘3 
q 
PFAUDLER EQUIPMENT PAYS OTHERS—LET YOU ALSO! 
PFAUDLER EQ NT PAYS OTHERS—LET IT PAY YOU ALSO! ; 
Glass-Lined 
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\ How The Canning Business Grew 


Commerical canning grew because canners realized that 
canned foods would be accepted if they canned the 
foods the way the housewife wanted them. 
They also knew that the housewife’s demand for clean- 
liness must also be satisfied. 

As a result, 


\ 
¥ | has been of valuable assistance to hundreds of canners because 
the sweet, wholesome, sanitary cleanliness it insures to the can- 
ning process exactly meets the housewife’s demand for sweet 
] wholesomeness in canned foods. 
7) Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE”’ 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


CLOSED RETORT 


PEA BLANCHER 


BERLIN 


CORN SHAKER 


CHAPMAN 


MACHINERY FOR ANNING PLANTS 


Berlin-Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 


PICKING TABLE 


\ 
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Esovrs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


— box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Lespection of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 


ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THB 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITor. 
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EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 
No. 4 
EDWARD A. KERR 


T was my intention to continue this series of articles 
I until I should have fairly exhausted the subject of 

which they treat, but in doing that I dare say I 
would have run the risk of exhausting the readers who 
have been favoring them with their attention, and this 
I have no desire todo. Cne of my readers has not only 
read the three articles which have already appeared, 
but has come to me with an expression of his willing- 
ness to aid the cause which I have been advocating by a 
contribution from out of the rich and generous abun- 
dance of his own experience and observations. If this 
article should be found to contain‘any merit at all it 
will be because it has been enriched by a contribution 
from the correspondent of whom I speak. And if 1 
were to mention here the name of my correspondent it 
would at once be recognized as that of one of the fore- 
most and most eminent authorities on canned foods in 
the United States. No greater compliment could be 
paid my own efforts than is to be found in the feeling I 
have that they have merited the attention of a man 
whose every pronouncement upon the subject of canned 
foods has the weight of authority to support it. 


My Correspondent’s Letter 


July 11, 1928. 
Mr. Edward A. Kerr, Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Mr. Kerr: I have read with much interest your plan 
for a publicity fund tv promote the use of canned foods. I am 
prompted to make a few suggestions with respect to the kind of 
publicity needed, which is as radical a departure from the ster- 
eotyped form as is your plan for raising the funds. These com- 
ments are offered purely for your own consideration. 

The ordinary display advertisement is in reality only a sug- 
gestion or a reminder to persons already familiar with a certain 
product, and to attract the monmentary attention of those who 
may become interested. Gencrally they are not informative, 
but emphasis is placed upon the amount of space used or other 
effect to catch the eye. Not many years ago it was the half 
page, then the full page, and now the double page, likewise a 
progressive use of color. I grant that it seems to work. 

It is my belief, however, that what is most needed with re- 
spect to canned foods is a sustained campaign of informative 
matter. There is a vast deal of prejudice against canned foods, 
and prejudice is most often due to ignorance. This is particu- 


larly true with respect to foods, irrespective of how they are of- 
fered. Information is the first need to overcome ignorance, and 
therefore to break down prejudice. Instead of the full page or 
color page display advertisement, it would probably be far 
more effective to run a series of short articles from three-fourths 
of a column to a column descriptive of some product or phase of 
conservation. These should be in the regular style of the publi- 
cation reading matter, and as free from the direct advertising as 
may be possible. That which is obviously propaganda or otten- 
sively advertising is discounted by most persons, and has rela- 
tively little effect. Informative articles should give only the 
straight facts and let the reader draw his or her own conclusions 
and not preform them. A quarter page might thus be made more 
effective than the full page which tells nothing. Canners know 
about their own products, but others do not, and they can be told 
this in a proper manner, and particularly when there are no 
goods to sell. 

There is one field not properly reached at present, and not 
any real attempt is being made to reach it. Do you know that 
there are 45,000 chefs in the larger hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
cafeterias, on dining cars, boats and in public institutions who 
serve more persons each day than are in 2,000,000 homes? Also 
that there are about 5,000 domestic science teachers and head 
nurses in hospitals who teach students and nurses, which indi- 
rectly reach another large number of homes? That appeals to 
me as being the groups to reach. If you can’t get into a million 
or more homes, why not try for the fifty thousand who buy and 
prepare the food? ; 

I have some other notions which I may inflict upon you at 
some other time. 


My correspondent, whose knowledge of canned 
foods is deeply profound and exhaustive, knows some- 
thing about advertising. Certainly he hits the nail 
squarely on the head when he says that “what is most 
needed with respect to canned foods is a “sustained 
campaign of informative matter.” Yes, indeed; a sus- 
tained campaign, the very thing I have so earnestly 
been contending for, and for which I shall continue to 
contend so long as the contending shall seem worth 
while. I clearly recall my quite distinctly unfavorable 
reaction to Canned Foods Week, when it was proposed. 
“Just another week,” I said; just another week added 
to all the other weeks that misguided business men 
have employed to accelerate the distribution of their 
products. The American people have been fairly glut- 
ted with merchandising or advertising weeks; indeed, 
the calendar year is no longer capable of containing 
them all, for certainly there must be more than fifty- 
two separate groups of business men found hugging 
the delusion—for it is a delusion—that an advertising 
campaign confined to only one brief week can be pro- 
ductive of a result commensurate with the money ex- 
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pended and the effort made to obtain it. I[t was only 
today that my antipathy towards these “merchandising 
weeks” and these “merchandising days,” the inventions 
of merchandising babbits, sank to a still deeper level of 
disgust by the announcement I chanced to see that, 
pretty soon, we are all to revel in the delights of 
“Friendship Day.” The “Q” campaign, conducted dur- 
ing the past spring, had the doubtful, very doubtful, 
advantage of five weeks over the original Canned Foods 
Week plan or idea, a six weeks’ campaign being better 
than a campaign of only one week, first as a campaign 
limited to only six days is better than no campaign at 
all. But, if the canned foods industry is ever to be 
lifted out of the “Slough of Despond,” is ever to stand 
solidly and securely and confidently on its feet again, 1s 
ever to attain to the full stature of whatever greatness 
may be inherent in it, it is exceedingly important that 
whatever advertising it shall elect to do shall have the 
merit of prolonged continuance, and that it shall be in- 
formative. Remember this (I am quoting): “Adver- 
tising is the sunlight of business. To all that is healthy 
and vital in business it means increased strength and 
growth; but advertising is a fierce heat which withers 
and consumes that which is unsound. A business which 
is not a good business should not advertise. A business 
which would not benefit from a widespread apprecia- 
tion of its ideals had better adopt a new set of ideals.” 

Let me illustrate: Campbell’s Soups, and Camp- 
bell’s Pork and Beans, and Heinz 57 Varieties, and Cal- 
ifornia Packing Corporation’s “Del Monte” have each 
come through this “fierce heat which withers and con- 
sumes that which is unsound;” and they came through 
untouched and unscathed by the fire’s destructive fury, 
in which fact we find incontestable proof of the intrin- 
sic excellence which the producers of these widely dis- 
tributed canned food products have claimed for them. 
It is a maxim of advertising that any product that shall 
come through this “fierce white heat” during a period 
of three.years has well established its claim to enduring 

“There is a vast deal of prejudice against canned 
foods, and prejudice is most often due to ignorance,” 
says my correspondent, and I add, “and pity ’tis, ’tis 
true.” “Prejudice,” says one Hazlitt, “‘is the child of 
ignorance,” and if very millions of the people are igno- 
rant of the wholesomeness of canned foods, upon whom 
does the blame lie if not upon the canners themselves, 
who, for the most part, have never been at pains to in- 
filtrate the minds of the people with the light of a true 
concept of what canned foods mean in the economy of 
their life and being. And a certain Dr. Smith senten- 
tiously observes that “women have fewer vices than 
men, but they have stronger prejudices.” Canned foods, 
be it noted, are mostly bought by women. Now, there 
is just one further thing to be said, and with that I will 
have done. 

Canned foods will either be “advertised at source” 
or not at all. “Advertising at source” is the newer 
mode of advertising commodities produced after the 
manner of canned foods—by very hundreds of individ- 
ual units, widely and promiscuously distributed, and 
incapable of being welded into a homogenous whole. 
Manufacturers of glass bottles are now found advertis- 
ing carbonated beverages, and the Glass Containers As- 
sociation is (with what success I know not) advertis- 
ing good packed in glass, each a concrete example of 
what is meant by “advertising at source.” 
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Can any sizeable number of canners, say even only 
25 per cent of them, be brought to the point of support- 
ing a campaign of sustained advertising, nation-wide 
in its scope? No, they cannot. Perhaps the greater 
number of canners may be said to be “agin” advertis- 
ing, their prejudice, the hapless child of ignorance and 
of distrust, explaining. And so if the canning industry 
is to grow from more to more, and continue so growing, 
canned foods must be “advertised at source,” must be 
advertised by the producers of the containers in which 
canned foods are packed. And if the can manufactur- 
ers, who hold the key that is capable of unlocking vast 
treasures to themselves and also to the now benighted 
and altogether befuddled canning industry, drifting 
like a rudderless barque on an ocean of almost illimit- 
able possibilities, it is hoped that they will bear well in 
mind the wholesome suggestion of my correspondent 
about “‘sustained advertising” and about “informative 


matter.” He has hit the nail squarely on the head, and 
with a resounding bang. 


THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
CHANGES BASIS OF ESTIMATING PEA 
CROP CONDITIONS 


From the N. C. A. Information Letter. 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Economics has in- 

formed the Association that, since the June 1st 

report on green peas for manufacture, a study 
has been made of the relation between condition and 
yield for canning peas in Wisconsin. 

In the past yields have been asked for in terms of 
tons per acre. The unit estimate, which has been one 
ton, appears to have been too large, and since the aver- 
age yield per acre has been less than one ton, prelimi- 
nary estimates of yield have tended to average too 
high and have shown too small a variation from year 
to year. This is due to the fact that where such a 
large unit is used the canner is apt to give the yield 
as one ton per acre if he expects it to approximate | 
that amount. Of course, this difficulty has been elimi- 
nated from the final reports of production which are 
based on actual total acreage and total tonnage. 

In the Wisconsin Field Office yields have been 
asked for in hundredweight, obviating the difficulty 
mentioned above. The study of these data indicates a 
great variation in preliminary estimates of yield per 
acre, and justifies a somewhat lower estimated yield 
from a given condition of crop. 

In the estimate as of July 1st, printed above, the 
forecasted yield per acre has been based upon the rela- 
tionship between conditions and yield as indicated by 
statistics available at the Wisconsin Field Office of the 
Bureau. From these data it appears that, condition 
being reported at 85 per cent on July 1, the most prob- 
able yield is about 1,700 pounds per acre. 

Reports received at Washington by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from canners, and at the Wis- 
consin Field Office of the Bureau from both canners 
and farmers, point to a condition of about 85 per cent. 

Mr. Ebling, Wisconsin State Statistician, in his 
communication to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, which is used as a basis for the above statement, 
emphasizes the difficulty of making accurate estimates 
of the entire pea crop while the later varieties are 
still very immature, since later weather conditions will 
largely determine the late yields. 
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Pre- Season Bargains 


Here is your chance to fill out your line with good, honest, guaranteed equipment at low cost. 
We have the following items, some new, some slightly used,—all exactly as described below. 
All guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Regular Sale 


Item Condition F.O.B. Price Price 
Each Each 

3 |Rebuilt Peerless Huskers......... Same as new Buffalo, N.Y. | $ 460.00 $ 345.00 

4 |1926 Model Peerless Huskers...| Used one season | Hoopeston, Ill. 460.00 250.00 

1 |Peerless Rehusker ................. Shopworn only Buffalo, N.Y. |£ 360.00 310.00 

Rebuilt like new | Hoopeston, Ill. 615.00 515.00 

2 |Cuykendall Mixers.................. Shopworn Hoopeston, Ill. 450.00 365.00 

2\|M & S Cooker Fillers, with Peer- 
less Resilkers ...............0.068 Used one season | Hoopeston, Ill. | 1300.00 975.00 


NO Cooker Fill b hased with- 


1 |Peerless Corn Washer, complete 


with counter shaft ...........: *. | Used one season | Hoopeston, Ill. 500.00 375.00 
| |6" Spiral Conveyor, 19' long.....| Used one season | Hoopeston, Ill. 164.00 123.00 
1 |6" Spiral Conveyor, 11'6" long... Used one season | Hoopeston, Ill. 122.00 915.00 
1 113" Cut Corn Elevator ........... Used one season | Hoopeston, Ill. 157.00 117.00 
2 | 167 gal. Glass Enameled Brine Tanks | Used one season | Hoopeston, Ill. 175.00 115.00 
2 Ulery Recutters (belt drive) ....... Rebuilt Hoopeston, Ill. 300.00 195.00 
“(motor drive)... Heopeston, Ill. 375.00 270.00 
6 | Veedee Electric Counters......... New Hoopeston, Ill. 25.00 12.00 
3 | Office Pea i Hoopeston, Ill. 12.50 9.00 
Zz 140 = 72° Retetts:................. Overhauled Hoopeston, Ill. 205.00 125.00 
1 |Souder Cooker, holds 325 No. 2, 

Used few days New Jersey 1,550.00 1,150.00 


4 of 3 axons Used season Maryland 1,550.00 495.00 
2 |80 gal. Tiltng Frenc type 
Copper Jacketed Kettles............ Nearly new Ohio 295.00 225.00 
4 |gr. No. 6 Tomato Peeling Knives, 
New Hoopeston, Ill. 1.40 pez. 1.05 
10 | gr.No.9 Tomato Peeling Knives, 
New Hoopeston, Ill. 1.40 _ 90 
6 |doz. Sprague-Sells 14 gt. Enamel- 
ed Pails, (the finest enameled pails 2.25 ea. 1.95 
New Hoopeston, Ill. | 
45|\doz. 18" x 14" x 3" Wire Trays New* Hoopeston, Ill. 3.00 ea. 1.50 
1 |doz. 274" x98"x3 * Hoopeston, Ill. 3.50 ea. 2.50 
17 | Steel New Hoopeston, Ill. 1.70 ea.}. 1.35 
19 lbs. Tipping coppers ............ New Hoopeston, Ill. 88 ea. .63 
1 |Geneva Cutter for pumpkin and 
Shopworn Hoopeston, Ill. 325.00 245.00 
2 |McMillan Corn Dumps............ Good as new Hoopeston, Ill. 275.00 225.00 
12 |Rival Apple Parers................. New Hoopeston, Ill. 20.00 12.50 
15 |Bonanza Apple Parers............. New Hoopeston, Ill. 18.00 10.00 


REMEMBER—AII are guaranteed satisfactory or your'‘money back. 
Send us your order or inquiry 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION °°8 


| 
| 
| 
1_|Souder Cooker, holds 325 No.2,) 
| 
| 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


BEANS 


HUNTSVILLE, ARK., July 26th.—Just through 
with the pack, which was only 50 per cent. Rains in 
June and lack of rain in July responsible for the above. 

REHOBOTH AND MILTON, DEL., July 26th.— 
Stringless Beans will be through canning in a week or 
ten days. 
affected yield. 

REHOBOTH AND MILTON, DEL., July 26th.— 
Lima Beans: Most of crop planted late, like other crops, 
and of course means a late fall to make a good crop. 
Heavy rains recently damaged a good many fields, but 
condition in general fair. Too early to predict. 

GEORGETOWN, DEL., July 28th.—Green string- 
less beans yield very light, quality fine. Lima beans 
look fine; too early to tell about yields. 

MARSHFIELD, MO., July 30th.—1928 Standard 
cut beans pack only 50 per cent of a crop from our 
normal acreage. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, N. J., July 30th.—Green string- 
less beans have been a good crop but the rush is over. 
We are now fearful of the Mexican bean beetle for the 
next year. One grower says they have already ap- 
peared on his place. 

NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., July 30th.—Our crops 
are very promising. Packing will probably start about 
August 6th. Acreage about one-fourth more than 
usual. 


OGDEN, UTAH, July 27th.—Green stringless 


beans crop condition close to normal at this date; yield - 


possibly 25 per cent under normal. 

NEILLSVILLE, WIS., July 25th.—Hot weather 
forcing crop. Dry cold spring weather will reduce 
crop to 50 per cent of normal. Have usual acreage 
planted. 

CHARLEVOIX, MICH., July 29th.—Beans are ex- 
cellent. Only crop packed so far. Corn and tomatoes 
will be ready in three weeks with a bumper yield. 


CORN 


ODESSA, DEL., July 28th—Acreage of Narrow 
grain corn same as last year. Condition fair to good. 
We are having entirely too much wet weather for corn 
to mature properly, so much in fact that some fields 
are partly under water. 

PAXTON, ILL., July 27th.—Sweet Corn: Acre- 
age is 90 per cent of normal. The stand is good. The 
fields are somewhat weedy, growth of stalks below nor- 
mal due to cold spring. Present weather conditions 
good; indications at this time are that yield will be 
practically normal. 

SYCAMORE, ILL., July 28th.—The condition of 
the sweet corn crop in this section at the present time 
is very good with the exception that in a good many 
farms the corn is very uneven. If the weather con- 
tinues good and warm we look for a bumper yield, 
especially in comparison with the last three years. 


Crop half yield. Dry weather seriously 


Taking 80 per cent as normal for a good crop in this 
section, we look for a full normal crop. 


GILMAN, IOWA, July 29th.—We pack only sweet 
corn. Our acreage is about the same as the past two 
years, which is only 50 per cent of our capacity. The 
crop is looking good. We expect a little larger pack 
than last year on the same acreage. 


CORINNA, ME., July 27th.—We have 165 acres of 
Golden Bantam Corn contracted for our factory at 
Corinna this year. The corn is in very good condition 
up to present date. Our factory at East Corinth did 
not operate last year and will not do any business 
this year. It is my personal opinion that the packers 
of Maine will not have over a 65 per cent crop this year. 


NEW HARTFORD, N..-Y., July 30th.—Corn con- 
dition July 1st was very backward and not promising. 
The hot, wet weather of July has made a wonderful 
change. We lost about one-third of our acreage, but 
the other two-thirds look as if they would yield a nor- 
mal crop. 

LYNCHBURG, OHIO, July 30th.—We will have 
30 per cent of a normal crop. Excessive rains have 
drowned out corn in Southern Ohio. We will have the 
shortest crop for several years. 


PEAS 

NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., July 30th.—Our pack 

has finished with about one-half our usual acreage and 
75 per cent of a normal yield. Quality excellent. 


_ NEILLSVILLE, WIS., July 25th.—Alaska quality 
fair, with 75 per cent yield. Sweets have not started 
packing but indications point for a good yield. Have 
75 per cent normal acreage. 


TOMATOES 
GREEN FOREST, ARK., July 30th.—The acreage 
signed this year is about as large as last year, but a 
number of growers did not get out what they signed 
for due to unfavorable weather. At present the yield 
looks like it will be about 50 per cent, as some of the 
farmers did not cultivate enough. 


HUNTSVILLE, ARK., July 26th.—Acreage about 
the same as last season, with proper weather condi- 
tions think we will have 75 per cent of normal yield; 
good many are late, will likely start packing about the 
7th of August. 

REHOBOTH AND MILTON, DEL., July 26th.— 
Most of them set out very late and will require good 
growing weather as well as a late fall to make well. 
Present condition only fair. Some fields look very 
good; most of them only fair. Condition very spotted. 


GEORGETOWN, DEL., July 28th.—Tomatoes 
fair; acreage very short here. 


ELWOOD, IND., July 30th.—Too much rain; look- 
ing only fair. Most of acreage late; will take ideal 
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Fnameled Buckets National Tomato Peeler 
Pans Numbered Open Process 
or Plain Kettle 


Ayars Filler 


Robins Skin Pump A. K. Robins & meen, Inc. Robins Salt’ Distributor 


Lombard & Concord Sts. Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of | 
Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crates 
Lightning Box Sealer Crate Covers Our Own Make Robins Circle Steam Hoist 


Closed Retorts 


916-924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


YOUR © FOR 


QUALITY 


Oar seed peas possess ability to carry 
IT 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 


dus Wi) ees 
The National Color Printing Company, Inc. KC 
| 
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conditions from now on and very late crop to get 75 
per cent yield. Usually 4,000 to 5,000 acres in this 
district, but has been reduced to only half this year, 
so several plants are not operating. 


GASTON, IND., July 30th.—Tomato acreage in 
this section very spotted. Excessive rains during 
June and first half of July delayed cultivation and 
fields are weedy, and on considerable low ground acre- 
age drowned out. 


BOZMAN, MD., August 1st.—Tomatoes only can- 
ning crop in this neighborhood. They are beginning 
to look very good. Planted late but have been making 
up for lost time lately. Need rain now. There won’t 
be much canning before September Ist. No southern 
plants here. There is about the same acreage here as 
last year, and perhaps the yield will be a little better, 
as last year was not so good. 


CRISFIELD, MD., July 28th.—We have about 
same amount of acres as usual in tomatoes, 200 to 250. 
They are late and prospects for crop only fair. I have 
been over several patches around here and the crop is 
only medium. While I don’t know how much short the 
acreage is, it’s considerably below the average and will, 
owing to the late season, be two or three weeks later 
at least; this is the outlook. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., July 30th.—1928 tomatoes 
acreage reduced 25 per cent; weather conditions hot 
and dry all through July. Our estimation is 60 per 
cent normal pack. 


SOLOMON, MD., July 26th.—Acreage is 80 per 
cent normal with early crops looking very good. Those 
planting later because of the failure of the first beds 
have poor prospect of a full crop. Rain is needed now. 


HANCOCK BRIDGE, N. J., July 28th.—Toma- 
toes look very poor; the average outlook for today isn’t 
over three tons per acre. Many acres will not produce 
one ton per acre. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, N. J., July 30th.—Tomatoes 
are late and some fields look well, others not so good. 
Probably too much wet weather. Have a normal 
acreage. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 31st.—Our acreage for 
1928 was originally 25 per cent more than 1927, but 
May and June we had such excessive rains that it was 
impossible for the growers to get into the fields and 
work their tomatoes. Weeds got a start and up to date 
we have lost 25 acres out of every hundred. In addi- 
tion the rains have damaged the blossoms and in some 
fields have knocked off all the crown blooms. We had 
some blight at Cincinnati due to the very wet weather, 
but that is eliminated. Our growers have worked hard 
cleaning up their patches, and what acreage we have 
left should yield five tons. However, last year we 
averaged 714 tons, so considering loss of acres and 
yield our total receipts might equal last year. Here 
at Cincinnati on the local market tomatoes have been 
selling at $7 per box when the normal price for this 
time of the year is $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 24th.—Tomatoes about 
80 per cent. 


SELL STATION, PA., July 26th.—Mr. A. D. Rade- 
baugh, Crop Specialist of the American Can Company, 
Baltimore, Md., spent Thursday with the L. G. Martin 
Canning Company, Sell Station, Pa. Mr. Radebaugh, 
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with Messrs. L. G. and H. W. Martin, made a tour of 
the tomato fields and found everything looking toward 
a larger crop than last year, notwithstanding that in 
many sections the yield is far behind other years. 
A new boiler, built by the A. B. Farquahae Company, 
York, Pa., has been installed and the factory enlarged, 
and everything is in readiness to start about the 15th 
of August. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 27th—Tomatoes: Plant 
condition excellent, disease and insect infestation re- 
markably light, indications show advance in opening 
date for packing, which started with us on August 26th 
last year. Acreage reduced 20 per cent from last year’s 
contracts. Yield probably normal unless early frost 
appears. 

ALL, VA., July 30th.—We can only tomatoes, and 
we have out the same acreage this year as usual, but 
the blight has already started on the vines and I don’t 
think we will make 75 per cent of a crop. 


REED SPRINGS, MO., August 1st.—We can only 
tomatoes. Prospects are good for the best yield we 
have had for several years. The crop is about two 
or three weeks later than usual but very promising. 
Fully as much or more acreage than usual. A few 
miles from here the crop does not look as well and the 
acreage is below normal. , 


FRUITS 


HUNTSVILLE, ARK., July 26th.—Blackberries in 
this section almost a failure. Will pack but very few. 

HARRINGTON, ME., July 30th.—Blueberries: 
A good sized acreage was burned last season and will 
bear this year. The yield looks small, owing to winter 
kill and cold, wet weather in blossom time. Reports 
now indicate about 40 per cent crop in this section. 
Berries maturing are of excellent quality. The above 
condition applies to all parts of Washington County 
we have heard from. 


SHELBY, MICH., July 28th.—Cherries are ripen- 
ing very slowly and the crop is a trifle under normal. 


Demand has been good and it does not look like there © 


will be a surplus to offer after the pack is made, as 
many jobbers apparently are still not covered. Early 
apples are a good crop but late apples are light. 


SILVERTON, ORE.—Strawberries: About 60 per 
cent yield compared to normal years, but increase in 
acreage brings crops up 10 to 15 per cent above normal 
pack. Loganberries: Good average crop, good quality, 
slight decrease in acreage. Gooseberries: Very poor 
yield; not many packed; acreage decreased. Cherries: 
Poor crop, poor quality; cold rain during blooming sea- 
son; 20 to 25 per cent crop. Blackberries: Very good 
crop, good quality, normal acreage. Italian Prunes: 
Total failure. There will be no prunes dried. The 
cannery will pack about 20 per cent normal year. We 
pack no apples nor pears. 


OGDEN, UTAH, July 27th.—Apricot pack now 
under way and crop probably better than one-half 
delivered to cannery. Good quality. 


CHARLEVOIX, MICH., July 29ti.—Strawberries 
were best in years. Raspberries just starting and 
bushes are loaded. Blueberries of fine quality and just 
starting to can. Cherries, both sweet and sour, are 
wonderful. Trees loaded and fruit large, especially 
sweets which are the largest they have been in several 
years. Peaches and pears look dandy so far. Apples 
are a little light in our section. 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
‘date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


Pe. D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


\) Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. 


Ideal Viner FEEDERS with Distributor 


The Only Feeder That 


SAVES PEAS, 

IMPROVES THE QUALITY, 
DECREASES BREAKAGE, 
INCREASES CAPACITY 


PATENTED 


The reason for this lies in the fact that 
IDEAL VINER FEEDERS WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR thoroughly separate 
the vines, and separtion is essential in 
order to obtain best results from any 
Over 2000 in Use Viner. 


IDEAL Feeders were greatly improved during the past two years. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 
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COMMERCIAL UTILIZATION OF THE NEW 
UNITED STATES GRADES 


By LeROY V. STRASBURGER 
Strasburger & Siegel, Food Chemists. 


HE tentative Federal grades recently issued for 

[ corn, peas and tomatoes offer the progressive 

canner a mighty lever for lifting his business out 

of the rut of profitless enterprise. Stumbling along 

through good years and bad, the canning industry has 

reached its present quiescent stage. It cannot stand 

still, it must go ahead or slip backward. Standardized 

grading is the open avenue to industrial permanence 
and success. 

Under the present system of marketing canned 
foods there is no unanimity of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes a quality grade. A’s fancy may only consti- 
tute an extra standard in the eyes of B, and C probably 
sells all of his pack indiscriminately as standards. The 


market price of our staples has been constantly men- , 


aced by the quotation of substantial blocks of goods at 
a price considerably less than the current one, and in 
many cases far below the actual cost of production. 
Such quotations seldom carry with them any reliable 
statement of quality. Worthless sub-standards are 
pitted against the best in an effort to bear down the 
market, and successfully, for there always seem to be 
some manufacturers who will meet competitive prices. 


EL 
Foor 


CERTIFICATE. “OF GRADE 


Bale 
STEREBY the al ental 


Cases of No. 


fords descr were 


Packed by Ac 
Sampled by Official Sampler Cuded or Marked & 
U. S. GRADE 
IN TESTIMONY WHEREOP we herewith place oss wal 
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The new grades place in our hands a definite 
means of measuring quality and will go further 
towards creating confidence and market stabilization 
than their most optimistic proponents realize. They 
are based on a score card system where definite numer- 
ical weights are applied to the factors that govern qual- 
ity. In the hands of trained, competent graders they 
offer a quick and accurate means of gauging quality. 
Standardizing the products of an industry is no mirage 
or idle dream; it is an accomplished fact. Witness the 
Government grading of fruits, wheat, cotton and kin- 
dred agricultural products. “No. 1 Wheat” has a defi- 
nite meaning to all buyers and sellers of wheat; it im- 
plies that the grain conforms to certain definite and 
measurable qualifications. The phenomental increase 
in the number of cars of fresh tomatoes shipped North 
during the past few winters is due in no small measure 
to proper grading of the fruit. 

At the Spring meeting of the Tri-State Packers 
Association its executive committee approved a tenta- 
tive plan for a commercial trial of the new grades. A 
committee of canners working in co-operation with the 
writer evolved a plan of action to be followed during 
the pea pack. Field Secretary Shook volunteered to 
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take care of the sampling and an effort was made to 
have each of the subscribing members submit samples 
of each lot packed to our laboratory for grading. The 
help and advice of Messrs. Yohe and Williams, of the. 
U. S. Department of Agricultural Economics, was in- 
valuable in getting under way. A representative of 
their department was active in the supervision of all 
of our grading. The samples were drawn and properly 
identified. Our work in summary form follows: 

1. An effort was made to have each lot of goods 
coded in such a manner that the code mark 
shown on the certificate of grade would identify 
the lot. 

2. Eight cans were drawn from each lot (maxi- 
mum of 1,000 cases). 

3. Three to five cans, pending upon the uniformity 
of the pack, were examined critically and 
scored. 

4. The remaining cans were carefully stored away 

- in case, regrading were ever necessary. 

5. A duplicate score sheet of the grading and a 
certificate of grade was issued to the canner. 

In a very short time similar certificates of grade 

will not only be accepted, but demanded by large pur- 
chasers of canned foods. All Government purchases 
made in the future will be judged on this same basis. 
A grade certificate issued by an institution that has no 
direct interest in either manufactureer or distributor 
will be absolutely impartial and cannot help but be 
recognized and respected as the work progresses. It 
will allow the packer to sell properly graded commod- 
ities at the proper price. It will enable the broker to 
sell and the grocer to buy goods with confidence and 
with definite knowledge of the quality of the product. 

We are making a small beginning toward specifi- 

cations with the issuance of tentative standards for 
three staple articles of canned foods. The selling of 
any commodity on a definitely ascertained quality 
scale means that it is sold on a basis of true worth. 
Our present nomenclature describing grades is worth- 
less; the terms fancy, extra standard and standard 
have been used and abused until all of their original 
expressiveness has vanished. Let us start within the 
ranks and become accustomed to the new terminology, 
so that U.S. grades A, B and C may shortly be passed 
on to the consumer. 


NEW ZEALAND CANNED FOOD NOTES 


Canned Fruit—Locally canned pears on the mar- 
ket are very attractive, and good business is expected. 
In imports the chief trade is in Australian, but apricots 
were rather a poor crop, making it impossible to obtain 
some brands in full. South Africa has made up for 
this shortage, and good quantities have already come 
to hand. 

Aided by the preferential duty which is still given 
to many South African lines, these lines can be landed 
in New Zealand at very reasonable rates. California 
are also being imported, chiefly in the cheaper grades, 
and are underselling the Australian article, in spite of 
the preferential duty. 

Canned Vegetables—Tomatoes are the only line 
canned locally to any extent, and a very good crop has 
enabled canners to put up large quantities in all sizes. 
In the South, however, peas have been canned at a rea- 
sonable price, but importation will take place during 
the year, chiefly from Canada. 


| 
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varying widths— 


all kinds of atmospheric conditions— 


conditions! 


KNAPPCO gums and pastes 
are made expressly for use in 
Knapp Labeling Machines. 
Shipped from New York or 
Chicago. 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


San Francisco Baltimore 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Chicago 


Good Labelins— 


applying all kinds of labels—plain, embossed or 
varnished, heavy or light, compact or loose texture, 


cans of all conditions—hot or cold, dry or moist— 


KNAPP-Labelers do good labeling under ail these 


“Ofe) FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


Salt Lake City 


[HERCU LES Sanitary FlexibleSteel Gnveyor 


Used by Canners for every pur- 
pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 


washers, exhausters, etc. 


Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. 
order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving 
efficent. Runs smoothly, lies fat and does not climb the pulleys. 
percent sanitary. 


Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. . 

into any length conveyor. | Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. 

it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. Your dealer has it. 
Manufactured by 

La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 

La Porte, Indiana 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 
Other widths, made to 


and 


One hundred 


Can be easily taken apart and made 
We know 
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A MODEL LECTURE ON CANNED FOODS 


HE Canners’ Lecture Bureau is frequently asked 
for prepared lectures on Canned Foods, but 
usually declines to furnish them, as it is believed 
that a lecturer well posted on canned foods can from 
his own initiative compose and deliver a better lecture 
and more impressingly than if he attempted to put 
across some one else’s thought or style, for “out of the 
fulness of the heart or mind the mouth speaketh.” 
A lecture delivered to the Kiwans Club of Eau 
Claire, Wis., by Mr. D. V. Waite, Thursday, June 7th, 
1928, goes to prove that contention. 


Mr. Waite is sales manager for the Lange Can- 
ning Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., which owns and 
operates a number of canneries, and he was formerly 
a resident of Chicago and was connected with several 
Chicago brokerage firms and knows his canned foods. 
The lecture was not under the auspices of the Canners’ 
Bureau, but was from an invitation of the Eau Claire 
Kiwanis Club, especially extended to the Lange Can- 
ning Company, a local institution of which Eau Claire 
is justly proud. 

The lecture was published in the Daily Leader, of 
Eau Claire, and was, in part, as follows: 

Subject: Canned Foods and Canning. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Kiwanis Club: 
Any one might well consider it an honor to be invited 
to make a talk on any subject before the Kiwanis Club, 
and I am deeply sensible and appreciative of the priv- 
ilege extended to me on this occasion. 

Inasmuch as you are residents of the great State 
of Wisconsin, it is to be taken for granted that you 
should be interested in a subject that affects one of 
your greatest industries, even though your activities 
may not bring you in direct contact with the canning 
of foods. The State of Wisconsin is in the front rank 
in the canning industry and leads all other States by 
a wide margin in the production of canned peas. 

Even though we now rank with the leaders, it is 
my sincere opinion that in Wisconsin we have only 
scratched the surface and that the canning of foods is 
still in its infancy. As an evidence of this, I point with 
some derree of pride to the progress that is being made 
by the Lange Canning Company of your city. This 
progress is being accomplished through diversified 
production and the creation of an outlet that extends 
into almost every State in the Union. 


Diversification of Products 

The intelligent canner of today, like the cotton 
planter of the South and the grain baron of the West, 
is awakening to the necessity of diversification in, pro- 
duction. Instead of confining his pack to one product, 
like peas resulting through over-production and conse- 
quent depression in the market, in being financially 
handicapped and threatened with bankruptcy, the far- 
seeing canner is creating an active and enthusiastic 
demand for new combinations of food that appeal to 
the public appetite. 

This diversity of products has enabled the Lange 
plant of your city to run every day (except Sunday) 
since the first of the year, packing one or more of the 
new food specialties. That is where, as business men 
of this city, you are interested, as it has enabled the 
local plant to maintain a steady payroll, a payroll that 
at times approaches the peak at pea packing time. It 
will not take you long to realize that if this gait is 
maintained what it will mean to this community, re- 
sulting in an enormous increase in demand for the raw 
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material from your forming population in Eau Claire 
and surrounding counties, and a constantly increasing 
payroll in Eau Claire. As an evidence that diversified 
production is successful, I will state that the Lange 
Company is producing four or five specialties on which 
they have no competition and every one of these spe- 
cialties has proven to be fast-selling repeaters, as evi- 
denced by our daily packing activities at a season of 
the year when all vegetable canning plants are sup- 
posed to be idle. 


History of Canning 

As you are vitally interested in the success of the 
canning industry in the State of Wisconsin, it is 
proper that you should know something about canned 
foods other than the generally accepted version. The 
canning of foods, when you consider the historical 
record of man’s life upon this planet, is of compara- 
tively recent origin. One hundred and thirty-three 
years ago, in 1795, a French scientist, by the name of 
Nicholas Appert, discovered that fresh food, hermet- 
ically sealed and sterilized by heat, would keep fresh, 
sweet and wholesome for years. That was the begin- 
ning of what is today one of the most essential indus- 
tries affecting the welfare of mankind. Prior to that 
far-reaching discovery incalculable quantities of food 
were allowed to rot in the fields because men did not 
know how to conserve and supply it to millions of 
people who were often in dire distress for lack of it. 


A World Without Canned Food 
It would be rather difficult to imagine a world 


without canned foods today. They are essential to al- 


most every activity in daily life. Can you conceive of 
a Peary or an Amundsen discovering the North or the 
South pole without those needful little containers of 
stored energy for sustaining life in its most difficult 
and dangerous hours of trial? 


Ten to twenty years ago it was quite common to 
hear of ptomaine polsoning, ptomaines were supposed 
to be chemical substances formed by the decomposition 
of the foods themselves. Eminent scientific men have 
now not only exploded this theory, but demonstrated 
that food poisoning is due to infection of the food by 
certain types of bacteria—which under favorable con- 
ditions are able to multiply and produce actute illness. 
Canned foods, having been sterilized at high tempera- 
tures in airtight containers, are very rarely, if ever. 
the cause of such infection. Of course, after a food 
is taken out of the can, if it is allowed to stand around 
under unfavorable conditions, like any other food, will 
spoil. The proportionate loss from spoilage in canned 
foods is far less than in any other class of food, due 
to the fact that canned foods are sterilized by heat and 
sealed in airtight containers. No other preservative 
is used. Heat is reliable, cheap and wholesome and 
chemical preservatives are prohibited by State and Na- 
tional pure food laws. 

Tin plate used for packers’ cans is made from 
lead-free tin, coated on a sheet-steel base. Solder is 
no longer used in closing cans. Instead of being sol- 
dered on, the covers of the cans are attached by rolling 
the edges of the cover, the closure being made airtight 
by the use of a paper gasket. 


Nutritive Value of Canned Foods 
Canned foods are simply natural foods cooked and 
sterilized by heat. The nutritive value of canned foods 
is equal to or greater than the corresponding raw food 


purchased in the open market and cooked in the home 
kitchen. 
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AYARS UNIVERSAL 
STRING BEAN and 
TOMATO FILLER 


In addition to the above can furnish you Beet Peeler, Slicer, Steamer etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


AYARS BEET AYARS BEET AYARS BEET 
TOPPER ; QUARTERER SPLITTER 


AYARS BEET GRADER 


FULL LINE OF BEET MACHINERY-- 


CORN SHAKER 


CAN STERILIZER CAN CLEANER FRICTION CLUTCH . ANGLE HANGER 


391-399 WES PRING STREET 


THOM. A. SCOTT oF THE GEN. MOR: 


CHISHO\M-SCOTT CO. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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Canned foods not only possess all the nutritive 
properties of strictly fresh foods, but they are vastly 
superior in food value to so-called fresh foods that 
have been shipped great distances and carried for con- 
siderable periods of time in the great storage centers 
before reaching the ultimate consumer. 


Vitamins Preserved. 


For a time it was thought that the high pressure 
of heat necessary in the process of canning was de- 
structive to essential vitamins. This theory has not 
only been proven to be entirely without foundation, 
but it has been found that certain canned foods possess 
a much higher vitamin content than foods prepared 
from fresh raw material and cooked in the home 
kitchen. The presence of air (oxidation) in the cook- 
ing of foods in open kettles is responsible for the de- 
struction of a big percentage of the essential vitamins. 
Investigation has revealed that, with the exception of 
vitamin C, the process of canning does not appreciably 
affect the vitamins. And with vitamin C it has been 
found where oxidation, the presence of air has been 
eliminated, that the destructive effect of heat is re- 
duced to a minimum. In this respect canned foods, 
wholly cooked in sealed and air-tight containers have 
a big advantage over home cooked foods. 

The food scientist has found that canned cabbage, 
for instance, is five times as rich in vitamin C as cab- 
bage cooked in the home. Canned spinach is one of 
the richest sources of vitamins A and C and canned 
peas are rich in vitamins A, B and C. Therefore, in- 
stead of being destructive, canned foods are an impor- 
tant source of vitamins, constituting an effective 
method of preserving these essential food elements. 
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Selling 


The canner who is ambitious to keep pace with 
the changing times and place his business on a profit- 
able basis, must not only adopt the most modern meth- 
ods in canning, creating new combinations of food that 
have an appetite appeal, but he must possess the abil- 
ity to create a demand for his manufactured product. 
Hundreds of able canners have produced quality prod- 
ucts, but were lacking in that inherent selling sense 
that creates an impelling desire in the minds of dis- 
tributor and consumer to buy. It is one thing to pro- 
duce and another thing to sell. Many good enterprises 
go on the rocks because they lack the selling vision 
that sells. 


Mental Laziness 


It is an unfortunate fact that many manfucturers 
are lacking in ability to even describe a meritorious 
article. More often it is mental laziness. I have known 
many so-called sales managers who would perfunctor- 
ily acknowledge an order and make no effort to create 
an interest in the mind of that customer in a dozen or 
more other items of even greater merit. I have known 
so-called sales managers who advise a customer that 
the stock of a certain product was exhausted and make 
no effort to sell him other. products that would give 
him equal or better satisfaction. 


In conclusion I wish to reiterate that there is a 
twist in successful canning and there is a twist in suc- 
cessful selling. It simply requires a combination of a 
little more time, patience, good will, sincerity of pur- 
pose, energy, enthusiasm and imagination, mixed well 
and served after each meal. I thank you. 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled 


Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. a 
sizes. 


Steam Boxes 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Improved Process Kettle or 
Retort 40’’ x 72”’ and other 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Process Crates, Standard 3, 4 & 
Stiers. Als Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


Foot of Thames St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


PEAS 


“BLOOD 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


For a Better 
Tomato Product 


give the raw stock 
a soaking and pre- 
liminary wash. 
This is most effect- 
ually accomplished 
by the use of the 
Indiana Soaking 
Tank. 


INDIANA SOAKING TANK 


Breeders and Growers 


Kook-More Koils 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Indiana Pulpers 

Improved Brush Finishers 
Indiana Paddle Finishers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Indiana Grading Tables 
Indiana Corn Shakers 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana Continuous Pumpkin 
Wilters, 

Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 

Monarch Washers 

Monarch Scalders 

Monarch Elevators 


Use ‘‘CLEVO”’ Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust Resisting. 


CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


Who Can’t Sell 
Chili Sauce Now ? 


This machine pre- 
pares the raw stock 
so perfectly, so eco- 
nomically,you can’t 


afford to ignore this 


opportunity. 
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NotTEe.—In a brief (30 minute) lecture only a part 
of the big subject can be covered, but it will be seen 
that Mr. Waite’s lecture embraces very many of the 
important parts. 

One of the most important is the “Diversification 
of Production.” I have seen samples of the output of 
the Lange Canning Company produced in their Wis- 
consin canneries of the following: 

Fancy Canned Corn. 

Jenny-Wren Tender Peas. 

Fancy Green Stringless Beans. 

Fancy Pork and Beans. 

Fancy Red Kidney Beans. 

Fancy Bottled Sauer Kraut Juice. 


News Around 
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Fancy Shredded Canned Wisconsin Kraut. 
Fancy Boiled Vegetable Dinner, Canned. 
Fancy Canned Succotash. 

Fancy Canned Vegetable Salad. 

Fancy Canned Beets. : 

Fancy Canned Carrots and Peas. 

Fancy Canned Carrots. 

Fancy Bottled Lang’s Dill Pickles. 

Fancy Canned Lima Beans. 

Fancy Cauliflower. 


All of the finest quality, going to show that the 
versatility of their production keeps them busy all the 
time, one of the important fundamentals of success in 
the canning industry. 


The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Happenings. 


ALABAMA 


New Company—J. A. Williams is organizing the 
Jackson County Canning Company at Scottsboro, Ala., 
and will install all new machinery and distribute his 
products under his own label. 


CALIFORNIA 


Takes Over Canneries—The Utah Packing Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, has purchased the plants of the Morgan Pack- 
ing Company at Smithfield and Morgan, Utah. This 
concern already has plants at Ogden and Spanish Fork, 
Utah, and now adds the two largest pea canneries in 
the world. 

Will Enlarge Plant—The California Packing Cor- 
poration, which recently purchased the business of the 
Seacoast Canning Company, a Southern California con- 
cern, is preparing to expend $100,000 in enlarging its 
fish harbor plant. 

Increases Capital—The Kings County Packing 
Company, of Armona, Cal., has increased its capital 
stock to $1,000,000. 

To Build Branch Cannery—The California Con- 
serving Company, of Hayward, Cal., will erect a branch 
plant at Hayward C,al. 

Father of Fig Industry Dead—George C. Roeding, 
of Piedmont, Cal., known as the father of the fig in- 
dustry in California, ended his life recently while con- 
fined in a sanitorium at Livermore. He was at one 
time president of the State Board of Agriculture and 
had extensive nursery properties in various parts of 
the State. He is survived by his widow, a son and 
three daughters. 

Dies in Ireland—J. J. O’Looney, formerly of the 
brokerage firm of O’Looney-Madigan, San Francisco, 
Cal., passed away recently in Ireland, while there on 
a visit. 

Reno Grocer Dead—W. H. Simmon, president of 
the Reno Grocery Company, a wholesale grocery con- 
cern of Reno, Nev., is dead. 

The California Sanitary Canning Company has 
purchased a large industrial site at 50th street and 
Long Beach avenue, Los Angeles, and will start build- 
ing operations immediately after the first of the year. 


The company is taking this step due to the fact 
that the demand for their: products has increased so 
tremendously that they have outgrown their present 
quarters. This new plant will be modern in every de- 
tail and designed according to the latest methods of 
the sanitary preparation and packing of food products. 

The plant will be completely equipped with Ander- 
son-Barngrover Manufacturing Company’s line of ma- 
chinery, who have already started building some of the 
special machines. The company will have one of the 
fastest and most modern lines in the country when 
completed. 


INDIANA 


Canning Beans—The Farmland Canning Company, 
Farmland, Ind., has started operations for the season 
and are now canning green beans. 


MICHIGAN 


Heay Black Raspberry Pack—The Fennville plant 
of Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., now is completing its 
run of black raspberries, one of the heaviest packings 
for the plant. 

Running on Beets—The Home Canning Company, 
Blissfield, Mich., has started its run on forty acres of 
beets. The crop this year is of exceptional quality. 


TENNESSEE 


Building Warehouse—A large storage warehouse 
is being built by Dyersburg Canning Factory at 
Dyersburg. 


TRI-STATES 


Preparing for Big Tomato Pack—Emmitt An- 
drews, of Crapo, decided not to pack any string beans 
this year, as he is remodeling his plant preparatory to 
packing a larger acreage of tomatoes than in the past. 

Insurance Adjustment Delays Rebuilding—Ad- 
justment of the fire insurance on the plant of J. Frank 
Hearn at Wingate has been delayed so long that he will 
be unable to rebuild this year. 


To Start Early—J. Roland Stewart will begin 


packing tomatoes about August 1st, which is some- 
what earlier than usual. 


| 
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ew Is The Time 


to take those vital precautions which 
are so essential to a successful can- 
ning season. 


You cannot safely disregard the fact 


that your property is subject to loss 
by fire. 


A serious fire now or at any time 
during the canning season would be 
disastrous unless you were protected 
by adequate fire insurance. Such 
protection is an absolute promise 
that you would be reimbursed for 
any fire loss you might sustain. 


This protection is provided by 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


at alownet cost averaging 62c below 
the ordinary rates. 


At this low cost you cannot afford to 
take chances with an_ insufficient 
amount of protection. 


Write or wire at once for the addi- 
tional insurance you need to protect 
your increasing values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Good Resolutions 


New Years is the re- 
y cognized time for good 
resolutions! 


But why wait for New Years Day? Good 
resolutions are always in order. 


Right now is the time to make resolutions 
for your next year’s pack. It’s too late 
to help you this year but not too early to 
plan for next year. Now is the time to 
check up on the ‘‘rat holes’’ in your 
plant. What changes can you make to 
add profit to your balance sheet ? This 
is the time to decide that. 


Let’s take a waik through your factory 
and observe its operations. What would 
you like to change ? Which machine is 
giving trouble, this year? Is your cook- 
room satisfactory? Getting sufficient ex- 
haust ? Are you cooling your product 
enough? 


A-B Machines built especially for these 
purposes operate successfully under all 
conditions. No operating speed too fast 
for an A-B Machine, no hours too long 
for A-B to be on the job. ¢ 


A-B machinery is built to save you money 
Write our nearest office for full details. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Beans Finished—The Phillips Packing Company 
has finished its run on early stringless beans. 

Large Plant—The new plant of the Lloyds Can- 
ning Company is rapidly being completed. It will be 
much larger than the plant which burned. 


Corn Needs Rair—Sugar corn over the Tri-States 
is showing the need for rain. The extreme hot, dry 
weather following the long-continued wet weather dur- 
ing June and the first part of July is causing both 
early and late corn to wilt badly during the day, and 
if it continues much longer will curtail production 
greatly. 


Packing Beans—R. W. Vane, of Semesan fame, is 
packing green beans at his Harrington plant. 


Urge Early Hearing—tThe officers of the Tri-State 
Packers Association are urging an early hearing on 
their petition for an increase in the duty on imported 
tomatoes. The Tariff Commission has finished its in- 
vestigations, has completed its report, and is now con- 
sidering a date for the hearing. 


VIRGINIA 


Spinach Canning Machinery Wanted—Walter Y. 
Hosier is interested in the erection of a plant to can 
spinach and kale, and as he is endeavoring to get this 
started in time for fall spinach, he is particularly 
anxious to get in touch with manufacturers of machin- 
ery for such a plant. 


OPENING PRICES 1928 PACK CANNED FRUITS 
BY RICHMOND-CHASE COMPANY 


No. 2% 

VARIETIES Fancy Choice Stand. Second Water 
APTICOtS $2.60 $2.30 $1.65 $1.45 $1.35 
Apricots, Peeled ..........ssseeee 3.55 2.75 1.90 1.60 1.50 
Apricots, Sliced... 3.55 2.75 1.90 1.60 1.50 
3.25 3.00 2.60 2.00 1.90 
1.90 165 1.45 1.30 1.20 
2.00 1.75 1.55 1.40 1.30 
Peaches, Sliced Y. 2.00 1.75 1.55 1.40 1.30 
OUD: 2.75 2.40 2.15 1.90 1.80 
190 165 145 1.25 1.20 
Plums, Green Gage..............0 1.90 1.65 145 1.25 1.20 

No. 10 
Solid 

VARIETIES Fancy Choice Stand. Water Pie Pack Pie 
$8.75 $7.75 $6.25 $5.00 $5.75 
Apricots, Peeled ........ 11.75 9.25 6.75 5.50 5.75 6.25 
Apricots, Sliced .......... 11.75 9.25 6.75 5.50 5.75 6.25 
Cherries, R. A............. 11.50 10.75 9.25 6.00 5.50 
6.25 5.50 4.75 3.75 3.50 3.75 
6.50 5.75 5.00 4.00 3.75 4.00. 
Peaches, Sliced Y. C... 6.50 5.75 5.00 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Pears, Bartlett .......:.. 900 8.00 7.25 56.50 4.00 ......... 
6.00 5.25 450 3.50 3.50. ....... 
Plums, Green Gage.... 6.00 5.25 4.50 3.50 3.50... 

No. 1T 
VARIETIES Fancy Choice Stand. 

$1.55 $1.35 $1.15 

Apricots, Peeled......... 2.05 1.70 1.20 FRUITS for SALAD 
Apricots, Sliced.......... 2.05 1.70 1.20 Fancy Grade 
Cherries, A............. 2.05 1.90 1.65 

Peaches, Sliced Y. C. 1.30 1.15 1.00 No. 8-oz............... 1.00 
1.20 1.05 -95 


Plums, Green Gage.... 1.20 1.05 .95 
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No. 2T: No.3  8-0z. 

VARIETIES Fancy Choice Stand. Fancy Choice 

Apricots $1.90 $1.65 $1.85 $3.25 $.72% 
2.50 2.00 1.50 4.25 .80 
Cherries, R. A 2.50 2.85 2.00 4.25 .95 
Grapes 1.60 140 125 2.75 -70 
Peaches, Y. F 150 125 1.105 2AO 
Peaches, Y. C 155 185 1.20 2.45 -70 
Peaches, Sliced Y. 1.55 1.385 1.20 2.45 -70 
1.95 1.75 1.60 3.35 .80 
Plums, Egg ... 1.40 1.380 115 2.35 -70 
Plums, Green Gage... 140 1.30 1.15 2.35 -70 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THIx CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


J 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


“We are now in position to 
offer immediate delivery on 
TOWNSEND String Bean 
Cutters; that is, if your order 
cannot be shipped out of 
stock it will not be held up 
more thantwenty-four hours. 
_ You cannot get better value 
or service elsewhere. 


“Your bean cutting Burton, Cook & Co. 
troubles will be over 
when you install a TOWNSEND Rome, N. Y. 


(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


AR ABOL Glues.Gumss Pastes 
For Every Purpose 


Write For Samples 


THE ARABOL MFG.CO. 
HE IVF ARABOL NEWYORK: 
CHICAGO: (CICERO) ILL. 


50 Years of Service to Canners l 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Inc 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buvers. 
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mY 
When You Use 
b4 
i 
X 
\/ 
“| Your Label Troubles Will Be Over |, 
CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 
M NO NEW BRAND SHOULD BE ADOPTED WITHOUT CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. THE COMPLETE § 
é HISTORY OF ALMOST A MILLION BRAND NAMES IS ON FILE IN OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU. >.4 
WE SEARCH RECORDS AND HELP SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFRINGEMENT. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 
“| The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. ) 
Color Printing Headquarters 
55 BEECH ST. 439CROSS ST. JONO. THIRD ST. 
x4 CINCINNATI, OHIO. BALTIMORE, MD. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 4 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY | 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


e 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 
Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Catsup Lines complete, which includes 
(6) No. 804 A-Adriance Hand Cappers, (2) 18 Tube 
Haller Fillers, (4) Ermold Labelers and necessary 
Conveyors. This equipment is located at Delaware 
shipping point. 

Address Box A-1600 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. d as new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, always in 
stock, all extra heavy and tested 225 pounds pres- 
sure. AlsoNew Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 
gallon tanks. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Kettle Manufacturers, Established 1876 


FOR SALE—One gallon, one standard Syruper new, 
never been used. . 
Ayars Machine Co. 
Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Three Kern Finishers. In first class con- 
dition. 


Edgar F. Hurff, 
Swedesboro, N. J. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED-—Steam Jacketed NICKEL kettles, 50 to 250 
gallon capacity. 
Address Box A-1597 care of The Canning Trade. 


To Represent Canners 


We want astrong connection to supply our require- 
ments in large quantities of Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia, products. With competitive prices and 
quality, we can do a very large business. 

Address Box A-1598 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Grapefruit canning factory located in Polk 
County, Florida. Factory is fully equipped and oper- 
ated past two seasons. Plenty of experienced help. 
Price and terms very attractive-for a quick sale. 
This is arare opportunity to spend next winter in 
Florida and make money too. 

Florida Canning Exchange, Inc. 
P. O. Box 205, Winter Haven, Fla. 


FOR SALE— 


Modern Canning and Cold Storage Plant fully equip- 
ped, now in operation in heart of proven agricultural 
section of Florida. Follow the trend of big business 
and come South and save preduction costs—benefit by 
low labor costs, low fuel costs and opportunity to 
operate twelve months each year. Write today for 
full information. 


Address Box A-1599, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Rent—Canning Factory 


FOR RENT-— The Tomato Canning House at Warwick, 
Cecil County, Maryland. Shipping Point Middletown, 
Delaware. Capacity 30,000 Cases No. 2 Tomatoes. 
Adequate acreage tomatoes for capacity business this 
year. Very superior quality raw stock. Abundant 
local labor also local superintendent if desired. Rental 
1 cent per case. This factory is equipped with neces- 
ney machinery ready to run, except can closing mac- 

ines. . 
John S. McDaniel & Co., Inc., 
Easton, Md. 


Agents for Owners. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED-— Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 


Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 

Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 

Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 
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POSITION WANTED —By middle age gentleman. This man is a MONARCH 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all “ 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. ill go anywhere. A Line-up for Economy 


Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


In Tomato Operations 


Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Rotary Washer Send for booklet. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and 
Vegetable canning plant, by married man, with 10 years experi- 
ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, 
warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can 
furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. 

Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted Tomato Scalder 
WANTED—Good first class Supt. to take charge of corn Plant. 


Packing crushed corn August & September, State Age, Salary 


and experience. S. ©. RAN DALL'S SON 


Charles Jarrell Baltimore Maryland 
Hillsboro, Md. MONARCH 
THE 1928 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
NOW READY 
A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 


from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 19th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
! brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


canning industry. Get your order in early 
National Canners Association, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


3 PANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
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HANSEN 
MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers 

Potted Meat Filler 

Chili Con Carne Filler 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co 


The Livingston County 
Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Indiana Salter 


_ Fills A Long Felt 
Want 


It operates by the 
use of the can only 


Either Filled 
or 
- Empty 


Will function 
Direction 


Insures 
Uniformity 
of 


Dispenses Salt 
Flavor 


or Sugar 
No Waste 


Use ‘‘CLEVO”’ which is heat, ac‘¢ and rust resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


| 
| 
| 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: {Thomas J. Meehan & Co. *Howard E. Jones & Co. 

New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. In column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. 


N. Y. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N. Y. 
Seconds, 
ASPARAGUS® (California) SAUER KRAUT? Selected Yellow” Ne 1.85 1.45 
Balto. N. Y. Standard, No. 2 80.90 Pies, Unpelled, No. 3......... 1.20 
White Mammoth, No. $3.65 No. 2% Peeled, No. 3 
Peeled, No. 73.50 No. 3 1.00 1.15 Unpelled, No. 10 
$8.65 No. 10 3.25 3.75 eeled, No 500 
Medinm, No. 3% No. 2 1.00 1.10 No. 2, in 1.05 
Green Mammoth, No. No. 3 Seconds, No. 8, in 
Medium. No; 2% No. 10 Extra Standards, Nov ia’ 1:20 
Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 sq... «+ $3.50 SUCCOTASH? No 3 » No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.20 
Small, No. 1 sq eocens Yaud Standard Green Corn, Green Limas 1.35 _...... California Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. 2-15 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 3.40 $3.50 No. 10 Choice 
Small, No. 1 8Qo..scsccecseeee .. 2.80 73.00 Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 Fancy 2.75 
(Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes)........ ss iweb Standard, No. 10 8.75 
BAKED BEANS+ SWEET POTATOES+ il 
Plain, No. 1 -60 -65 Standard, No. 2 .80 90 “teaaen Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
No. 3 eumaaey | Vaeeuane No. 3 1.20 1.25 Grated Extra Standard No 2 
In Sauce, 18 oz aes a No. 10 woe 4.25 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2% 
No. 3 1.60 1.70 TOMATOESt Standard, No. 214 
. O. B. Co. No. 2 
BEANS# Extra Standard, No. 2, Shredded, 
Stringless Stand. Cut Green No. 2... .95 1.50 a 1.35 ssssee Crushed, Extra, No. 10 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10... 4.50 F. 0. B. Go eeuiaee. (desea Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2. 1.10 No. 10 : 375 stenees Porto Rico, No. 10 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 10. 5.50 = F. O. B. Go pa RASPBERRIES* 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20. 1.40 F.0.B Go a7 pote Red, Syrup, No. 2 
Standard White and Green, No.10 7.50 No. 2% 115 No. 10. 
Red Kidney, Standard Nov 100 Preserved, No. 
: Standard, No. 10 4.75 Out F. O. B. Co |. Preserved, No. 2 
‘ No. 10 8.75 4.00 Extra, Preserved, No. 1... 
BEETS¢ F. O. B. Co. 3.45 3.90 2.. 
» 2 1.75 1.85 _ andard, Water, No. 10 
Baby. TOMATO PUREE? FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Standard No. 1, Whole Stock -55 Fancy, No. 2% 
15—20, No. 3 4.25 3.80 
1.10 No. 10, Whole Stock 3.50 No. 10s 14.75 18-75 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 4.76 8.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 Canned Fish 
CARROTS¢ HERRING ROE* 
Standard Sliced, No. - 200 2.20 Canned Fruits 10 oz 
Desk, 1.00 1.10 APPLES® (F. 0. B. Factory) 1.25 1.45 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 4.50 1.30 1.50 
Standard Evergreen, No. 2 Pennsylvania, NO. 5.00 LOBSTER®* 
Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 2 1.80 APRICOTS®* (California) © 2.30 
F. 0. B. Co 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2c. 1.50 Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 Standards, 4 oz 135 1 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 oa -45 
Standard Crushed, No. ~ 1.00 1.05 Fancy, NO. 3.00 1.45 1.56 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 1.05 Selects, 6” oz 
Standard, No. 2 1.85 1.45 2.50 
. O. B. No. 3 geo 
HOMINY+¢ 0. 10 3.50 3.05 
Standard, Split, No. 1.00 1.15 No. 2 Preserved Flat, NO. 
3:25 8:60 No. 2, im 1.75 Cohoe, ‘Tall, NO. 
MIXED VEGETABLES? plat, No- 
Standard, No. 2 92% 1.10 2.30 Columbia, Flat, No. 1..." 
No. 10 o. 10 12.00 11.00 Flat, No. 14 
OKRA AND TOMATOES¢ Water, No. 140 1.50 SHRIMP* 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.85 Extra Preserved, No. 175 1.70 
No. 10 Red Pitted, No. 10 12.50 14.00 1.85 1.76 
PEAS¢ Sour Pitted Red, SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
California Standard F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.15 1.25 GOOSEBERRIES* % Oil, Tomato, Carton... Out +5.25 
F. 0. B. Co Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 Mustard, $38.90 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 No. 10 5.50 5.75 Oil, $5.00 
©. B Sieve, No. California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 1.90 1.90 
Na. Sieve, Bo. 10 hoice, No. 2%, C..... 2.10 2.05 TUNA FISH (California), per case 
| E. J. Standard. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1... ....... +15 Extra Sliced Yell ; 
} E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Si Noo i 780 90 ra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.. 1.10 1.20 White, 4s 
PUMPKING Extra Standard White, No. Blue Fin, is. 
Seconds, 1.45 i 
Standard, No. 3 1.05 Standard Yellow, No. 2 Strived, 


Yellow, 1s 
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“B Cans are Best Cans” 


BOYLE CANS 


ARE TIGHT | 


EMPTY OR FILLED 
THEY ARE NOT TIGHT 
ENOUGH TO PREVENT YOU 
FROM GETTING OUT OF 
EACH CAN 


SATISFACTION 
QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 


Your Requirements are Salé 
When Placed in Our Hands | 
| 


1} 
| 
| 
| 


Metal Package Corporation 


(BOYLE CAN PLANT ) 
811 SOUTH WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


MASPETH, N. Y. 110 EAST 42nd. Street. New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. i 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


What Has Become of the Mid-season Spot Stocks Re- 
port?—Would now Strengthen the Market—Crops 
Making Progress—Pea Pack Comparatively 
Light—Tomatoes Well Cleaned Up But 
Market Remains Set 


ANTING—Nothing has been heard for some 

time of the Government’s effort to collect spot 

stocks of canned foods in canners’ and whole- 
salers’ hands, and, if we recall rightly, July 1st was 
one of the dates upen which such a compilation should 
have been made. There was but one such report ever 
made, you will recall, and it was said there was so 
much delay, so much trouble, getting the figures out 
that the Government threatened to abandon the effort. 
Apparently, it has done so. If it has it is a sad loss 
for the industry, because this was the first real effort 
to get anywhere with a sensible production. No sensi- 
ble house would ever attempt to outline its plans for 
the 1928 pack, for instance, without knowing the 
amount of carry-over from the previous season or sea- 
sons, and what is true of the individual should be 
equally true for the industry. We sincerely hope the 
Government has not abandened this much needed in- 
formation, and that even though late the figures will 
be forthcoming. 


One could not but admire the good business pro- 
cedure of the California Canners League which issued 
the holdings of fruits as of June Ist, in canners’ hands. 
This was not only information for the buyers, but for 
the canners as well, as it furnished them a guide for 
this eventful season. Because that State is facing big 
fruit crops, it is showing good judgment in its 
determination to hold the year’s packs within range. 
If we had figures like these on the leading vegetable 
packs the whole market would be better off. The 
figures as the League issued them were as follows: 


CLING PEACHES 


Cases 
BORG, om 462,825 
317,808 


(1925 California pack, 9,258,587) 


1927, Stock on Hand..............c.ccccccsssseeee 3,836,887 
2,882,654 
(1926 California pack, 13,654,758) 

1928, Stock on Hand................cccseceeees 1,363,843 
887,183 


(1927 California pack, 10,829,681) 
FREE PEACHES 


Cases 
1926, Stock on Hand... 128,720 
Stock 77,965 
(1925 California pack, 1,198,314) 
1927, Stock on Hand...................ccccsssses 182,829 
Stock 138,161 
(1926 California pack, 817,319) 
1928, Stock on Hand...............ccccccesseceee 197,534 
Stock 154,740 
(1927 California pack, 320,812) 
APRICOTS 
Cases 
1927, Stock on 421,293 
375,231 
(1926 California pack, 3,390,418) 
1928, Stock on Hand............:........cscccesss 1,002,301 
908,684 
(1927 California pack, 3,116,713) 
PEARS 
Cases 
1927, Stock on 326,693 
(1926 California pack, 2,044,414) 
1928, Stock on Hand.................ccscsssseees 139,424 
90,934 


(1927 California pack, 1,929,805) 


An honest showing of the spot stocks of canned 
vegetables on hand today would place the market in a 
very much stronger position than it is, and it is there- 
fore unfortunate that the figures are not obtainable. 

Crops—The past week has been rather favorable 
to canners’ crops, but as you will note from our Crop 
Reports many are now asking for rain. Good reports 
and bad ones are mixed in these replies, but in the 
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main there are fewer who expect good crops and packs 
than those expecting only partial returns. The crops 
have now gone to a point where statements of pros- 
pects mean something, because a line can now be made 
on posible yields. You will therefore find these crop 
reports interesting and valuable, and they are quite 
comprehensive, covering a wide territory and many 
items. However there are some sections which seem 
to be sealed tight against giving information of this 
kind. They are laboring under a misapprehension, 
and they should realize that we are now in the twen- 
tieth century. They are not helping their cause, as 
they think, but hurting it, and we hope to hear from 
them from now on. 


Peas—The packing of peas is drawing to a close 
in almost all States, though the active season will go on 
for some little while yet. A more than ordinarily in- 
teresting report has just come down from Wisconsin, 
and we give it just as received, with this addition: 
the writer is in intimate touch with the whole situa- 
tion and knows whereof he speaks. He says under date 
of July 31st: 

“T have just returned from a trip through the 
northern and western parts of the State (Wis.) 
and find conditions as follows: 


The yield on Alaska about the same as in the 
southern part of the State. That is, 75 to 80 
cases per acre with quality poor and very few 
fancies. The pack on Sweets is just starting in 
these districts with yields of about 90 to 110 cases 
per acre and with quality somewhat superior to 
that of the Alaska pack but plenty of indications 
that the yield will grow lower as the pack pro- 
gresses. 

An estimate obtained from several reliable 
sources as well as what information I have ob- 
tained from visits, indicates a total pack for Wis- 
consin of approximately 8,000,000 cases. 

So far as the market is concerned, there have 
been a few so-called bargains picked up on poor 
standard peas that should have been graded sub- 
standard but generally the situation is very firm. 
Buyers are out in full force looking for bargains 
but are being politely turned down in a countless 
number of cases. 


The official grading of canned peas by the 
State Bureau of Markets is under way and seems 
to be working out in fine shape. I feel that the 
1928 pack from Wisconsin will move out at profit- 
able prices in an orderly manner and that there 
will be less of the customary dumping and varia- 
tions in offerings than we have experienced in the 
several years past.” 


THE MARKET—The market on all canned foods 
was quiet this week. But the buyers are evidently 
interested and realize the well cleaned up condition 
of spot stocks, and that new packs will not likely hurt 
market prices. As a result inquiries for futures, espe- 
cially for tomatoes, are numerous and buying will soon 
set in. 

On tomatoes, lower than 75c for 2s is not thought 
of, and the better standards are easily bringing 80c. 
The puzzle to most market operators is why tomato 
prices do not react higher, and that very quickly. There 
has been some talk about canning early tomatoes, but 
so far as actual results are concerned, it is just talk. 
Some sections may be able to open up by August 15th, 
but it will not be until after we turn into September 
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that any appreciable addition to present stocks can be 
expected. Future prices remain low and unchanged. 
They are lower than the spot conditions and the pros- 
pects for the new pack warrant. They should be from 
5c to 15¢ per dozen higher than they are now quoted— 
50c, 75c, $1.15, and $3.50. So far sales of futures in 
this territory have been extraordinarily light, and the 
canners have a chance to revise their prices on their 
packs and insure themselves some profit. 

Corn is meeting with very little attention, either 
as spot or futures. Extra standards spots have sold 
down to 90c. 

Packers of beans are having troubles filling the 
orders on hand and there seems slim chance for any 
surplus. Prices are nominal, by which we mean that 
canners can about make their own. 

There was an attempted raid on the salmon mar- 
ket this week, but the move was uncovered and the 
market unaffected. It has long been said that the sal- 
mon market has been too high, but apparently stocks 
and the packs warrant the prices asked. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Feature of the Week, the New Fruit Prices—Better 
Inquiry for Future Tomatoes—Good Business in 
Blueberries — Salmon Active — Demand for 
Sardines Slow — Paying the Price for 
Good Peas—Corn Slow—Buying 
Beans 


New York, August 2, 1928. 


EW FRUIT PRICES—tThe feature of the week, of 
N course, was the announcement of opening prices 
on California canned fruits by the Packing Cor- 
poration and other canners. There has been a good 
re-action to the naming of the 1928 schedule, and it is 
reported that considerable business has been booked, 
with further large quantities expected to be put 
through before the end of the current week. Changes 
in the remainder of the market were not of outstand- 
ing importance. There was a continued steady tone 
ruling on the general line, with a good movement of 
spots for this season of the year, and better inquiry for 
futures. The price basis was well maintained in prac- 
tically all instances. 

California Fruits—The California Packing Cor- 
poration sprung a surprise on the trade and apparently 
its competitors as well by naming their opening price 
list at the close of the week. The prices are about in 
line with what the trade had anticipated as a result of 
recent reports from the Pacific coast. Peaches in par- 
ticular were coming in for attention owing to announce- 
ment that the canners will limit the pack to 13,000,000 
cases in California this year, with the elimination of 
low grades entirely. Opening prices named on choice 
quality fruit by the California Packing Corporation 
and others are given elsewhere and need not be re- 
peated here. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National“ Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


— 
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Other leading canners have named their prices 
this week, the general market being in line with that 
established by the Corporation. A good amount of 
business has alread been booked, and additional orders 
are coming steadily. 


Tomatoes—There has been a better inquiry for 
future tomatoes during the week, and the market po- 
sition is strengthening as a result of the pack outlook. 
Spots have commanded a little more attention, with 
canners continuing to offer for prompt shipment at 
60c for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 and up- 
wards for 10s. Futures are held at 50c for 1s, 75c for 
2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s at canneries. Carry- 
over stocks of tomatoes held by Southern packers are 
extremely light, and well-posted operators in the mar- 
ket here would not be surprised to witness an.upward 
movement in quotations once buyers fully realize the 
strong statistical position of the market. 


Blueberries Firm—Considerable business on new 
pack Maine blueberries has been put through at the 
cpening price of $9 per dozen for 10s, but canners this 
week have withdrawn from the market. According to 
reports from canning section, the current outlook 
favors a much smaller pack than had been looked for. 


Red Salmon Breaks—A weak market has de- 
veloped for new pack Alaska red salmon with the action 
of several canners who have announced a revised price 
of $2.35 per dozen, f. o. b. Seattle, on the new pack. 
The original opening price of $2.65 per dozen did not 
meet with the approval’ of the trade, and there was 
practically no buying reported. Thus far, all of the 
packers have not come down, although it is not believed 
that the general market can be maintained at $2.65 in 
the face of liberal offerings at 30c under this figure. 
Thus far, packers have not cut their price on pinks, 
which opened at $1.65, but this market is also getting 
the “go-by” from distributors, who believe that $1.35 
to $1.40 a dozen would be more in line with the situa- 
tion. In the latter pack, however, the market is not 
weakened by a large carry-over stock, as is the case 
with red, and canners may hold out longer. 


Sardines—Demand for Maine sardines has fallen 
off this week. Packing operations are reported to be 
more successful from the standpoint of the catch and 
production, and with larger supplies accumulating at 
canneries, buyers are inclined to look for some easing 
off in the price basis. For prompt shipment, it is re- 
ported, many canners are now in position to offer com- 
plete assortments for the first time in many months. 
Jobbers appear to be adequately covered on their cur- 
rent requirements on sardines, and are content to with- 
hold additional business from the market to see 
whether or not this will bring prices lower. There has 
been a better demand from the retail trade during the 
past few weeks, but the trade has enough sardines on 
spot to take care of present inquiry. 


Peas—Buyers are inclined to pay full asking prices 
for quality peas, having discovered that off-prices and 
off-grades are going very much in hand this season. 
There has been a good demand for Alaskas, and with 
reports from Wisconsin indicating a pack smaller than 
jobbers had looked for, the market position has stiff- 
ened a little. Southern packers are showing steady 
views on prices, and business is reported this week at 
90c for standard 4s, with extra standards command- 
ing 5 to 10c a dozen over this figure. Wisconsin 
packers are now running on sweets. 
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Corn—Government crop reports indicating a siz- 
able increase in corn acreage this year had tended to 
further undermine buyers’ confidence in the position of 
canned corn, and the market has been slow this week. 
Southern packers continue to offer spot crushed stand- 
ards at 95c a dozen, with futures 8714c and some ru- 
mored offerings at 85c. Western packers are quoting 
spot standards at 871% to 90c per dozen, cannery, fu- 
tures being held at 85 to 90c, as to packer. Fancy 
corn has remained steady and without change during 
the week. 

Beans—There has heen continued fair buying of 
new pack stringless beans, with the market on futures 
quoted at 90 to 95c a dozen. Standard wax beans are 
held at $1.10 for new pack. Reported damage to the 
new crop of limas has kept the market in firm position, 
with canners closely sold up on baby green, which hold 
at $2 to $2.05 per dozen at canneries. 

Pineapple—Jobbers in this market are gratified at 
the manner in which demand for canned pineapple 
holds up. Movement is heavy, stocks is light, and the 
fruit is bringing a good price. Jobbers expect a virtual 
clean-up of all last year’s pack pineapple from the spot 
position before the current season’s production begins 
to arrive in any volume. Fancy grades in particular 
are moving well now, and show firmness. 

Tuna—Unsettled weather conditions during the 
past week have retarded the movement of tuna fish on 
spct to some extent, but the market has lost none of its 
firmness. Whitemeat continues in but limited supply, 
and is strongly held. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Many Suggestions Made for Improving Conditions of 
Production and Distribution of Canned Foods. 
Corn, Peas, and Tomatoes Inactive—Wiscon- 
sin Packers Busy With Peas This Week 

Chicago, August 2, 1928. 

N a recent communication in this paper, I asked that 

plans for improving the conditions as to production 

and distribution of canned foods be sent to me at 
Room 430 Burnham Building, Chicago, IIl., addressed to 
“Wrangler,” and that I would submit such plans or 
suggestions to a committee of practical canners for 
their consideration. The committee was appointed at 
the last or April convention of the Western Canners 
Association and requested to report their reeommenda- 
tions at the November convention of 1928. 

Due credit will be given to each party, filing a sug- 
gestion, in the report, if the suggestion is not confi- 
dential, and each plan will be given careful study. 

I have received a letter which disagrees with a 
statement I made in that article to the effect that the 
larger canners were not as greatly interested in such 
a plan, as the struggling small canners. 

The letter was from a very successful canner, and 
a large one. He says that the larger canners are more 
interested in the putting into effect of such a plan than 
the small canners, for the small canners are numerous 
and are in a position to demoralize the market by over- 
production, inattention to quality of products or cutting 
prices, without loosing much, while the large canners 
have large capital at stake, and in meeting cut prices 
have to do so on large outputs. 


| 
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I have a letter from another canner who suggests 
that an organization be formed of fifty or seventy-five 
of the largest canners of corn, peas, and tomatoes who 
would stand together and stabilize the market and 
adopt some co-operative selling plan through which 
they could establish fair prices and hold the market 
steady. 

Another suggestion, and it is one that I am myself 
making, is that canners, large or small, diversify their 
production and pack a variety of articles instead of 
confining their attention to one or two articles. There 
are more than 200 different articles now which are 
commercially canned, and the number is constantly 
growing, and many of them are far more profitable to 
the canner than peas, corn, or tomatoes. 


Illustrating that suggestion, I have just received 
from my friends—the Lange Canning Company of Eau 
Claire, Wis., who are able canners and smart merchan- 
dizers and profit makers—the following samples of 
their products for my inspection, viz: 

No. 2 cans Boiled Vegetable Dinner. 

Bottled Sauer Kraut Juice. 

No. 3 cans Wisconsin Sauer Kraut. 

Bottled Dill Pickles. 

No. 2 cans Vegetable Salad. | 

No. 2 cans Carrots and Peas mixed. 

No. 2 cans Jenny Wren Tender Sweet Peas. 

They also produce other articles. I have tried the 
samples and they are all of superb quality, and I under- 
stand that the Lange Canning Company has established 
a good demand for all of them. That is what I mean 
by a diversification of production, which enables a can- 
ner to operate his cannery all the year round. 

I have received a fine letter from a large canner 
who packs and profitably markets a large variety of 
canned food products, in which he gives some good 
practical advice about canning. He tells me not to 
mention his name, and I am not doing so, but I will 
say that he is one of the most successful and most able 
manufacturers of canned foods in the United States. 
His letter is as follows: 

Dear Wrangler: 

I have read your article on the Chicago market with a great 
deal of interest, where you write there is a condition of dis- 
satisfaction existing among the canners as to the unprofitable 
character of their busines and I thought I would write you my 
reaction on the cannir.g industry as it exists today. 

One of the grea’: troubles with the canning industry is the 
incompetent canner whose production is not up to standard and 
his lack of knowledge of the cost of production of his merchan- 
dise. Today it costs real money to pack canned foods and pack 
them the way they should be packed, and it is a real scientific 
job to merchandise canned foods and do it so they will show a 
profit and a good profit. 

I note with a great deal of interest where you say there 
was 2000 acres of sweet corn in southern Ohio which was 
planted for canning purposes and which was a total loss. My 
dear Wrangler, there are thousands of acres throughout the 
United States of all kinds of crops that were planted for can- 
ning purposes this year that have been washed out, and it is 
really safe to say that at least 25 to 30 per cent of the acreage 
planted is a total loss because of the extreme wet rainy con- 
ditions which existed. 

You have undoubtedly read the report of the Chicago Tri- 
bune on business and what they say about the extreme wet 
weather which has ruined the crops and the lack of sunshine 
during the month of June and the cold unfavorable growing 
conditions. These conditions have affected all crops and espe- 
cially the pea crop, which pack is now drawing to a close. 

If the canner wants to stay in business and endure he will 
have to give his business more detailed attention, and he will 
have to know more about what he is doing in the future than he 
has ever known in the past. Crops of all kinds have doubled 
and tripled since 1915. 

You have been a friend of mine for a good many years and 
I love and respect you. I appreciate the work you are trying to 
do for the canning industry more than you will ever know. The 
canning buiness is a manufacturing business as well as a grow- 
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ing business, and an agricultural business, and a merchandising 
business, and I think that you and I will agree on this. 

The wholesale grocer has to have his day in court and the 
distributor of canned foods must have his day and they must 
all be treated fairly, and the broker must have his day and he 
must be treated fairly and in turn he has to understand his job 


as a salesman and he should see to it that he gets for goods a ° 


price that will not only show the canners a cost but also a 
profit if he wants to make his brokerage business a real busi- 
ness, and he is surely entitled to every cent that he has coming. 


Canned Corn, Peas, and Tomatoes—The markets 
for canned corn, peas, and tomatoes in the Chicago dis- 
trict are rather inactive. There is something doing all 
the time and every day, but the buying is without spec- 
ulative tendency and is being very cautiously con- 
ducted. 

Spot canned corn standard 2s size is held at 85c 
f. o. b. canneries, and it is rumored that the price has 
been slightly shaded on one or two deals made during 
the week. 

Wisconsin canners are busy this week packing the 
sweet or late variety of peas, and will finish that pack, 
so it is said, next week. 

Standard 2s cans four-sieve Alaska peas are pur- 
chasable at 90c f. o. b. Wisconsin canneries, but are 
held strongly at that price. 

There seems to be no end to the supply of 2s 
standard Eastern spot tomatoes available for prompt 
delivery, and they can still.be had for delivery ex- 
warehouse Chicago at 85c per dozen. It was hoped 
that the supply would clean up about or before this 
time, but there are no indications to that effect. Mis- 
souri seems to have withdrawn the sale of her spot 
surplus of canned tomatoes, evidently holding it until 
it is ascertained that enough will be packed by her 
canneries to fill future sales, which have been heavy. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’’ 


Buyers Want String Beans—Okra Being Canned— 
Sweet Potatoes Stand Still—Oysters Quiet 
Some Shrimp in the Waters—Sup- 
ply of Crabs Better 

Mobile, Ala., Aug. 2, 1928. 

TRINLESS BEANS—The pack is a dead issue now 
S except for the occasional inquiry from buyers 

wanting to know if there is any chance of getting 
any more. Don’t know whether it is the shortage of 
the pack or the good quality of same this year that is 
bringing these inquiries into this section long after the 
pack is over and moved, but it is unusual, nevertheless. 
There is no stock of stringless beans available in this 
territory and, therefore, the quotations are now closed 
on this pack. 


Okra—tThe receipts of okra at the factories that 
took a spurt last week, took a set-back this past week 
and the receipts were light, due probably to being too 
early in the season and the crop not far enough ad- 
vanced. However, the weather is hot and occasional 
showers keep the plants looking in a healthy condition, 
and the pack should be well under way by next week. 
The okra so far received at the factories has been of 
very good quality this year, and it is turning out a 
mighty pretty pack. 

The pack is divided into three kinds: Baby Pod 
okra is the small, tender okra which is canned whole, 
and it is fancier and brings a better price than the cut 
okra. Cut okra is the larger size okra cut up, and sells 
cheaper and it is more staple. Okra and Tomato Sauce 
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is cut okra packed in tomato sauce, and it sells for the 
same price as the Baby Pod okra. : 

Okra and tomato sauce is put up under a specil 
formula, and for this reason and due to the nature of 
the pack, there is not as much of this pack put up as 
the other plain okra. 

The following are the prices, f. 0. b. factory: Cut 
akra, No. 2 can, $1.10 per dozen; No. 21% cans, $1.35 
per dozen, and No. 10 cans, $4.50 per dozen. Baby Pod 
okra (hole), No. 2 can, $1.35 per dozen; No. 214 cans, 
$1.60 per dozen, and No. 10 cans, $5.50 per dozen. Okra 
and Tomato Sauce is the same price as Baby Pod okra. 

Sweet Potatoes—The movement of sweet potatoes 
is yet at a standstill and will most likely remain in this 
condition for some time to come. The packers: don’t 
appear to be very much concerned over their inactive- 
ness at this time, because the reports from the farmers 
in this section is that the crop yield of sweet potatoes 
is very short this year and there is none expected to 
be canned here, hence there is a probability of a de- 
mand and a movement of the stock in the warehouses 
when the raw stock gets low. 

The price of $1.10 per dozen for No. 214 cans, 
f. o. b. factory, may be considered the average price of 
sweet potatoes in this section. 

Oysters—Oysters seem to be on the sHelf with a 
price card stuck in front of them, and the buyers can 
either take them at that price or leave ’em alone. It 
appears to make very little difference to the packers 
which they do. They evidently feel that if a certain 
buyer does not take them now, the others will later on, 
and why worry and argue about something that don’t 
require it. Of course, things might be different if 
there was a big stock of oysters on hand, but the stock 
is small and the market strong. 

The following are the prices, f. o. b. cannery: 4-0z. 
cans, $1.35 per dozen; 5-oz. cans, $1.45 per dozen; 8-0z. 
cans, $2.70 per dozen, and 10-oz. cans, $2.90 per dozen. 

Shrimp—tThe salt water is working back in the 
bays and so are shrimp. There was a small strike of 
shrimp in Mobile Bay this past week, which was used 
up by the raw dealers, and the shrimp, while not large, 
were of fairly good size. The shrimp twarling fleet 
has made good use of the time that they have been 
laid up during the closed season and the fishermen have 
completely overhauled their boats and gear and the 
boats look fresh in their new coat of paint. They are 
ready for a big fall season. 

The closed season for canning shrimp in Alabama 
ends on July 31st, but the seafood factories are not 
scheduled to start until August 15th, unless an extra- 
ordinary big strike of large shrimp hits in the bays. 

Eastern Florida is getting shrimp, but presumably 
for the raw market only, as the price is high. 

Crab Meat—The salt water in the bays has very 
materially increased the supply of crabs and a good 
quantity of crab meat is being packed for the retail 
raw trade. They are put up in two grades—white 
meat and the dark or claw meat. 

Pears—The shipment of pineapple pears to the 
raw markets started this past week and a few cars 
were shipped, but there will not hardly be any big 
movement of pears until after this week. The fac- 
tories will not likely start canning pears until the lat- 
ter part of August. The pear pack in this territory is 
getting to be quite an important one and there is no 
reason why it should not, because the pineapple pear 
is of good quality to can and compares very favorably 
to some of the fancy packs of this country. 
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THE OZARK MARKET 
By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘-The Canning Trade.”’ 


Tomato Crops Improving—Late Planted Not Doing 
Well—Very Few Cars of Tomatoes Left—Prices 
Slightly Advanced — Futures Unchanged. 
Packers Holding Strong—Some Packers 
Short on Beans—Blackberries End- 
ing—Many Factories Will Stand 
Idle This Season 

Springfield, Mo., August 2, 1928. 
EATHER—Conditions during the past week 
were more favorable for growing farm crops of 
all kinds. There was some light rainfall in 

spots, but there has been no general rain throughout 
the Ozarks since late in June. The outcome of the 
farm crops will depend largely upon the weather con- 
ditions throughout the month of August. 

Tomato Crop—There has been some improvement 
in the growing fields of tomatoes during the last week 
where the crop has received proper cultivation recently. 
This, however, applies to that part of the tomato crop 
which we refer to as the earliest setting. The fields of 
tomatoes that were set late are making very slow prog- 
ress, vines are still small, and are largely what the to- 
mato growers in the Ozarks refer to as “Shanghai” 
plants. The fruiting of vines of this kind is usually 
a cluster formed near the top of the vines, and the 
yield from this kind of plants is always very much less 
than from the early setting of plants. There is a likeli- 
hood of some production of ripe fruit beginning about 
August 15th. Don’t look now like there will be very 
many tomatoes put into the cans during the last half 
of August. 

Spot Tomatoes—There are mighty few cars of 
spot tomatoes left in hands of Missouri and Arkansas 
canners in the Ozarks. There are a few cars of 1s, 2s 
and 10s standards held by Arkansas canners, but the 
1s standards are not obtainable except in a limited 
quantity for shipment in mixed cars. Up in Missouri, 
there are just a few cars in 2s, 3s, and 10s standards. 
These sizes are not available for mixed car shipment. 
It won’t take but a few orders to clean up canners’ 
holdings in No. 2 standards. If there are any spot to- 
matoes left in canners’ hands, unsold, in the Ozarks at 
the beginning of the packing season, same cannot pos- 
sibly be more than just a few cars in No. 3 and No. 10 
standards. 

Spot Prices—Spot tomatoes in No. 1 standard, 10 
oz., cannot be bought for less than 55c; No. 2 standards 
are now held at 7714c to 80c; No. 3 standards can be 
bought at $1.05, $1.10, $1.15; No. 10 standards at $3.75. 

Future Tomatoes—Very few canners in the dis- 
trict show any disposition to book any additional or- 
ders for future tomatoes. Most canners state that they 
have withdrawn their offerings. There is perhaps a 
few canners who have not sold any future tomatoes, 
whatever, who might be tempted to confirm sales on 
one or two cars at the following range of prices: No. 1 
standards 10 0z., 4714c to 50c; No. 303 cans, 70c to 
7214c; No. 2 standards, 75¢ to 7714c; No. 214 stand- 
ards, $1.05 to $1.0714; No. 10 standards, $3.50 to $3.75. 
It is hard to quote the future price on No. 3 standard 
tomatoes as this size will be packed by only a few can- 
ners, and only to the extent of filling orders sold as 
futures. These canners won’t consider confirming any 
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business at a price less than $1.20 f. o. b. shipping 
points. 


Market Tendency—In coming in contact with can- 


’ ners personally we find a very strong disposition shown 


to hold off on making sales of future tomatoes until 
somewhat higher market prices prevail. Canners, with- 
out exception, are firm in their belief that prices on to- 
matoes will advance to the basis of 2s standards 80c 
factory points Ozark packing district, and within a 
very reasonable time. Some canners have expressed 
their belief that 2s standard tomatoes of this season’s 
pack will likely go to 85c factory points, Missouri and 
Arkansas before the close of packing season. Any 
advance which is made in the price of 2s standards will 
naturally advance prices on other sizes. Canners real- 
ize that the tomato growers are goirg to have much 
lighter tonnage yield per acre fom the contracted acre- 
age and they also realize that the quality of tomatoes 
delivered at the canning factory by the growers will 
largely influence the actual cost of packing. 


Bean Pack—We believe that every packer of green 
beans in the district is now through packing from the 
spring seeding. There are some canners who will not 
be able to fill their future sales in full from the spring 
pack, and must depend upon the fall pack of green 
beans, and there is always a feature of uncertainty 
about the fall bean crop. We learn of just a few indi- 
vidual canners of green beans who did not sell but a 
few cars of futures, who will likely have one or two 
cars of beans to sell, and these are held very firm at 
canners’ full asking prices. 

Bean Prices—The nominal market prices on new 
pack stringless green beans range as follows: 2s stand- 
ard, cut, 90c to 95c; 2s extra standard, cut, 95c to 
$1.00; 10s standard, cut, $4.50 to $4.75; 10s extra 
standard, cut, $4.75 to $5.00; 2s extra standard, whole 
(if obtainable), $1.10; 10s extra standard, whole (if 
obtainable), $5.50, f. o. b. factory points Ozark pack- 
ing district. While the canners of the Ozarks are in- 
creasing their pack of green beans each season, this 
increase is not keeping pace with the increase in con- 
sumptive demand for canned green beans. 

Blackberries—The few canners who are packing 
any canned blackberries in the Ozarks this season are 
now drawing their packs to a close. In localities here 
and there the blackberry crop, in the matter of pro- 
duction, proved very disappointing. There are a few 
localities where the crop was very satisfactory, 
and in such localities there will likely be a few surplus 
cars obtainable in No. 2 cans. Canners’ prices today 
on new pack blackberries in No. 2 E/L cans, water 
pack, range $1.15 to $1.25, and in the No. 10 cans, if 
obtainable, $5.25 to $5.50, factory points. We do not 
know of any blackberries, whatever, in No. 10 cans in 
Missouri. If there are any at all, these will be found 
in the hands of Arkansas canners. 


No. 303 Cans—The No. 303 cans will be used this 
season for the first time by a limited number of can- 
ners in the Ozark packing district. These No. 303 
cans measure three and three-sixteenth inches in diam- 
eter and four and three-eighths inches tall. When used 
for packing tomatoes, “contents one pound’—for cut 
green beans, “contents one pound and one ounce.” 
Most canners will pack this size can three dozen per 
case—a few canners will pack them four dozen per 
case. The canners of the Ozarks who will pack this 
year in the 303 cans are doing so because they can see 
the evidence on the part of the consumers to demand 
staple canned foods in smaller size cans. 
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- Idle Factories—It would now be possible to go over 
the Ozark Packing District and ascertain the number 
of canning factories that will stand idle this season. 
We have not undertaken this task, but in some parts 
of. the Ozark packing district there are more idle fac- 
tories than there will be factories in operation when 
the tomato canning season starts up. There is no pos- 
sible show for as large a pack of tomatoes in the 
Ozarks this year as was packed last year. 

Fall Spinach—There will be a limited acreage of 
spinach contracted for the fall pack of this very popu- 
lar canned foods product—this will be, however, very 
largely in the State of Arkansas. 

Mustard Greens—It is likely that just a limited 
number of canners, mostly in northwest Arkansas, will 
put up some fall pack of mustard greens. This prod- 
uct is usually packed in No. 2, No. 2'4, and No. 10 cans. 
This is proving a very popular canned food in the 
Southern States. 

Canners’ Meetings—The Board of Directors of the 
several canners’ associations in the district are holding 
meetings. These Boards of Directors are formed from 
the best business element who are interested in the to- 
mato packing game. The system under which these 
Boards of Directors are working is fully organized to 
the extent that it is possible to actually know the con- 
dition of the growing crops, and make a close estimate 
of the probable tonnage yield per acre, and also give 
consideration, in general, to the market conditions pre- 
vailing at this time, and the probable market conditions 
and prices later on. This will have a tendency to 
eliminate the “haphazard” guess work the canners 
have been doing in the past. During the period of 
marketing the pack of tomatoes put up in the Ozarks 
during the past three seasons, the buyers have held 
the “whip hand” and the canners have been compelle. 
to accept the prices which the buyers were willing to 
pay for tomatoes, which resulted in the canners taking 
heavy losses. It is believed that with the organiza- 
tion now existing that the canners will be able to fix 
reasonable prices on their finished products, and at 
least realize some margin of profit. 

Freight Rates—The carload rate of freight on 
canned fruits and vegetables which will be shipped 
from the Ozark packing district to destination points 
in the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Ark- 
ansas have all been changed. These rates are pro- 
vided for in Tariff S. W. L. 151, and as we understand 
this Tariff, the rates wil be figured on a short line mile- 
age basis. We have not come in contact with anyone 
yet who is familiar enough with this new Tariff to be 
able to accurately figure rates applying to destination 
points in the States mentioned. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent. “The Canning Trade.” 


With Prices For Peach Crops Fixed, New Fruit Prices 
Were Named—Pineapple Pack Largely Sold Up— 
About the New Prices—Peach Pack to Be 
Limited—Smaller Apricot Pack 

Than Last Year 
San Francisco, August 21, 1928. 
HE Peach Question—Despite the fact that nego- 
tiations were commenced months ago by growers 
and canners, with State authorities lending their 
aid, for an early-season settlement of the canning 
peach price question, an agreement as to the price to 
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be paid and quantities to be handled has just been 
reached and opening prices have been delayed once 
again far beyond the usual time. Last year the open- 
ing list of the California Packing Corporation made its 
appearance under date of August 9, and this year it 
was dated July 24th, reaching buyers a few days later. 


While considerable business has been booked on a 
s. a. p. basis, California canned fruit interests have un- 
doubtedly suffered through the late naming of prices. 
Prices on other lines which enter into competition with 
California canned fruits have been named in the mean- 
time and in some instances business has. been booked 
on a very heavy scale. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to Hawaiian pineapple, the expected pack of this 
fruit having been already virtually disposed of. As 
the output of pineapple will be somewhat more than 
nine million cases, this means that fruit buyers have 
already made heavy commitments and are already 
commencing to plug on this line. 


The Prices—The opening prices named by the Cal- 
ifernia Packing Corporation do not disclose any 
marked changes from those put out last August, al- 
though, of course, there are minor changes in some 
varieties and grades. Prices on canned apples are the 
same as a year ago; apricots are slightly lower, as was 
expected; cherries are largely the same, one grade 
being a little lower and one higher; Muscat grapes are 
the same; plums are without change, except in No. 10 
water and solid pack pie, which are 25c higher; the 
peach list is the same, with the exception of No. 214 
choice, which is 5c a dozen higher, and Bartlett pears 
are lower, the reduction being 10c a dozen on No. 214s 
and from 25c to 50c a dozen on No. 10s. 


The list, leaving out No. 1s and No. 2s, which are 
priced in proportion to other sizes, is as follows: 


No. No. 2% No. 2%4 No. No.10 No.10 No.10 No. 10. 
VARIETIES Choice Stand. Second Water Choice Stand. Water S.P.Pie 
Apples $2.25 $1.90 $1.65 $1.40 $7.25 $6.25 


Apricots 2.45 1.65 1.50 1.35 , 8.00 6.50 $5.25 $6.00 
Apricots, Peeled 2.85 1.90 1.65 1.50 


5.75 6.50 
Cherries, R. A. 3.15 2.60 a 11.00 9.5 6.00 5.50 
Grapes 2.10 1.65 1.45 1.35 6.50 5.25 4.00 3.75 
Peaches, Y. C. 1.90 1.55 1.40 1.30 6.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 
Pears 2.50 2.15 1.90 1.80 8.25 7.25 5.50 4.00 
Plums 1.75 1.45 1.25 1.20 5.50 4.5 3.75 3.75 


Opening prices on prepared prunes are: No. 214, 
$1.95; No. 2 tall, $1.55; No. 1 tall, $1.25; No. 10, $6.75, 
and buffet, 70c. Fruits for salad, No. 214, $3.40: No. 2 
tall, $2.45: No. 1 tall, $2.00; No. 10, $11.50, and buffet, 
$1.15. Solid pack apples, $4.00. 


Prices on berries are included with the fruit list, 
these being f. o. b. Oregon-Washington canneries. 
These prices are as follows: 
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The completed results of the prolonged parley on 
peach prices have not been made public, since there 
are still minor details to be settled, but the main fea- 
tures have been decided upon and agreed to. At no 
time were packers opposed to paying the $25 a ton 
asked by growers in the beginning, but they did object 
to packing everything offered, particularly when a 
15,000,000 case pack of first-class fruit seemed in sight. 
The conferences commenced at a time when a crop 
survey showed a probable output of 398,000 tons of 
canning cling peaches. During the weeks that fol- 
lowed unfavorable weather conditions were experi- 
enced, and a last-moment survey places the probable 
output at 336,000 tons. When the huge crop was 
promised packers demanded that the output be limited 
te 18,000,000 cases, a proposition to which growers 
would not agree. Now it seems that nature has taken 
a hand in the settlement of the question and that the 
output will not exceed this figure, even if all the No. 1 
fruit is packed. All of the first-class fruit of the earlier 
varieties will be handled, and if the pack promises to 
overstep the limit set for it, the quantities of Phillips 
clings packed can be reduced. If, on the other hand, 
the pack does not come up to expectations, it may be 
necessary to use some No. 2 fruit, or fruit slightly 
smaller than No. 1. According to the agreement, grow- 
ers secure the price asked by them and canners secure 
a limitation on the pack. 


Apricots—The packing of apricots in California 
has come to a close and the output is well below that 
of last year. In many districts the fruit proved 
speckled, so that the higher grades are in especially 
light supply. The market is firmer than in some time, 
but is being held back by the surplus from last year, 
amounting to almost 900,000 cases. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that there are more apricots 
of last year’s pack unsold than there are cling peaches, 
although the pack of the latter was more than three 
times greater. 


Judge James H. Logan, famous as the originator 
of the loganberry and the mammoth blackberry, passed 
away at his home in an East-Bay suburb of San Fran- 
cisco the third week in July at the advanced age of 86 
years. The loganberry and mammoth blackberry were 
developed at Santa Cruz, Cal., and the discoveries were 
presented to the University of California for public 
use. The loganberry has become one of the important 
crops of Oregon and a “Logan Day” was once decreed 


VARIETIES No. 2% No.2 No.1 Buffet No.10 by a Governor of that State, with Judge Logan as 
LOGANRERRIES—— 

STRAWRERRIES- 

RED RASPRERRIES— 

BLACK ERR THE BOOK YOU NEED 

a onte 1.60 -90 $8.50 e 

Standard 215 6.50 A Complete Course m Canning. 

Water Edt ges Price $10.00 

@ 1.90 1.55 1.30 80 5.50 Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 

FRESH PRUNES 

Del Monte 1.90 1.55 1.80 80 5.50 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


RIVATE LABELS-Steady expansion of private label op- 
P ciations among wholesale grocers in many parts of the 

country is reported, and from present indications this ten- 
dency toward the development of house brands is expected to 
continue an outstanding feature of the development of the in- 
dustry. After years of uncertainty as to just how the increas- 
ing price competition of the nationally advertised grocery prod- 
ucts sold largely through chains might best be countered, whole- 
sale grocers have arrived at the conclusion that in the develop- 
ment of house brands lies the answer to their problems. 

Canners this fall will see a larger number of contracts call- 
ing for buyers’ label goods than ever before, it is believed, and 
manufacturers of other grocery products will witness a corre- 
sponding change. A number of prominent manufacturers of 
other grocery products, who have not entered the national ad- 
vertising field, have been quick to see the opportunity presented 
by the present trend in wholesale grocery trade circles and have 
been able to add materially to their business by taking on pri- 
vate label accounts. 


Many wholesale grocers are tieing up their private label 
development work with cooperative merchandising campaigns 
among their retail trade. The idea is to line up as many retail 
accounts as possible as handlers of the house brand. With such 
an organization, the way is paved for cooperative advertising 
activities, and sales drives featuring particular items at cut 
prices. This, in a large measure, is merely stealing the chain 
store’s thunder and furnishing the independent retail grocers 
with regular cut price leaders to counteract the similar drives 
of the chain stores. While at first glance, it would appear that 
sales campaigns of this type featuring purely local xbrands, 
would not stand up very well against chain store sales cam- 
paigns featuring nationally advertised products, the reverse is 
true. Wholesale grocers of established reputation in their com- 
munities find surprisingly little sales resistance to be overcome 
when instituting campaigns of this sort, and when thelr product 
is backed up by the retailer, the sales resistance dwindles still 
further. Perhaps this situation is due in considerable measure 
to the fact that the public at large is very vague as to the origin 
of private dabel merchandise. For example, there seems to be 
a well defined idea with many consumers that the California 
Packing Corporation, “those Del Monte people,” pack all of the 
canned fruit that comes out of California, and that other brands 
are merely those which the Corporation used because it does not 
wish to label all of its fruit “Del Monte.” This idea, incidently, 
is fostered by many retailers handling private labels who are 
constantly confronted with the chain store competition which 
usually features Del Monte brand. 


Just how the manufacturers of cereals and other nationally 
adertised grocery specialties are going to react to the steadily 
growing volume of private label business on these products is a 
subject of intense interest to the trade at this time. Up to a 
certain point, these manufacturers of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts can push the sale of their merchandise through the chain 
systems, but here too the tendency is more and more toward the 
development of private labels. 

Manufacturers during the past few years have given serious 
consideration to the possibility that ultimately they might be 
forced to the expedient of marketing their products direct to the 
retail trade. While this has been done successfully in a few in- 
stances, a huge organization is required and marketing expenses 
are terrific while the system is being installed. It can safely be 
said that there are few of the manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised grocery products who would care to resort, single 
handed, to direct selling, with its attending worries about de- 
liveries, credits, collections, etc., notwithstanding the fact that 
most of them as a result of their specialty work already have 
suitable nucleus for sales forces. 


It is believed that the ultimate working out of the problem, 
in the event that the large manufacturers cannot hold sufficient 
distribution through chains and wholesale grocers, will be the 
appointment of exclusive agents in the principal territories, or 
the combination of sales activities on the part of a number of 
non-competing manufacturers, with the idea of establishing joint 
sales forces and providing for joint warehousing in principal 
distributing centers. 

The idea of exclusive representation by jobbers in principal 
markets has already been worked out to some extent, and has 
given a measure of success. That of joint marketing direct to 
the retail trade, however, possesses many drawbacks, and is one 
that would require considerable effort to put across. 


- In the meantime, there are a number of manufacturers who 
realize that things have been allowed to go altogether too far 
in the direction of the chains if they hope to protect their good- 
will among other classes of distributors. 'These manufacturers 
recognize the fact that they are faced with a grave danger of 
losing a good part of their distribution if conditions remain 
unchecked, and have taken measures to bring about reforms. 
These measures lie in the establishment and strict enforcement 
of resale price plans, whereby it is believed chain stores will be 
prevented from using their products as “loss leaders,” thus 
antagonizing the independent grocers to the point of refusing 
to handle the article in question. ‘ 

Other manufacturers, who have been content to drift with 
the tide, are pinning their hopes for solution of their problems 
upon the possible enactment of some sort of resale price mainte- 
nance which will enable them to hold their business without 
antagonizing either the chains or the independent grocery trade. 
This class of manutacturers is endeavoring to straddle the fence 
until legislative props are put against the fence sufficient to 
hold them up. hat they will do in the event that the fence 
—_— is something which they evidently are not prepared for 
as yet. 

Wholesale grocers, in the meantime, continue to go forward 
with the development of their house brand departments, and 
volume on these private labels is growing by leaps and bounds 
all over the country, stimulated both by advertising campaigns 
and intensive sales campaigns. 

Lean Days for the Co-ops—Distributors have watched with 
a great deai of interest recent devélopments in the ranks of one 
or two of the large California dried fruit co-operatives. The 
path.of the California co-ops since the book days of the war 
and post-war deflation periods has been a thorny one, and never 
more so than during the past year or so. In the raisin market 
in particular there has been considerable difficulty experienced 
in the administration of the association, due both to the large 
production and the competition of independent packers. The 
prune association has likewise been experiencing difficulties. 
Both of the organizations mentioned have recently undergone 
changes in administration. Distributors are about evenly divided 
in their attitude toward the Californa co-ops. During the war 
days, when it could properly be charged that more than one of 
the co-operatives was guilty of “rigging the market,” sentiment 
was very strongly against the co-ops. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has developed a gradual recognition of the stabilizing 
influences of the co-operatives, both from the standpoint of the 
producers and distributors. In most cases, the Coast organiza- 
tions have been constructive factors in their markets, and have 
kept prices at steady levels and marketed their crops in an 
orderly manner. This has been‘particularly true of the walnut 
and almond growers’ organizations. Some distributors are con- 
stitutionally opposed to producers’ co-operatives of all types, 
however, and would like to see a return to the free and open 
trading which formerly marked dealings in California dried 
fruits. The growing strength of some of the independent pack- 
ers during the past few years has been so noticeable that open 
markets have returned in a larger measure than has been the 
case since pre-war days, but the situation still lacks stabiliza- 
tion on several of the principal California products. 

Against Price Cutting—H. R. Dracket; president of the 
Dracket Chemical Company, manufacturers of Drano, has just 
sent to the trade a letter hich has aroused considerable interest 
among wholesale and retail grocers. Mr. Dracket’s letter fol- 
lows: “Drano, a product of chemical research protected by pat- 
ents, distributed all over the United States and merchandised 
to the consumer by continuous advertising in the most promi- 
nent and influential national magazines, with an assurance of a 
net profit to every efficient distributor, wholesale and retail, 
to adequately recompense for their effort. This may be taken 
as a basic principle of our general business policy. We believe 
every distributor should make each and every sale at a price 
to cover the cost of merchandise, the service which he performs 
and in addition a net profit to compensate him for such per- 
formance. We are requesting each of our distributors to main- 
tain this policy upon our merchandise and whenever we observe 
from the distributor’s advertising or store quotation prices which 
do not appear to return this profit, we explain our policy and 
suggest a price which will accomplish it. In cases where it 
seems impossible for a distributor to operate without retaining 
a profit, we take it to be sufficient reason to remove his name 
from the list of those who will act as distributors in the future. 
We have a very excellent reaction to this policy and an expressed 
desire by many to contribute to its maintenance.” 
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HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
QUALITY 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON ? 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on hand for quick, ready refer- 
ence, and study. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. for it if they could not get 
another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not realize how much he needed it. 


It Is Insurance Against Mistakes 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve 
his Quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other $10.00 can buy! ! 


Bound in Leatherette, 


For Sale By All 


Dealers, etc. 
Price Published By 
The 
$10.°° 
Postage ting Canning Trade 
Prepaid. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Side Seams in a Single Blow 


“Bliss”? Lock Seamers 


These machines in one blow form 
the hooks and close the side 
seams on round or tapered cans. 
Inside or outside seam. 


They are built in a number of 
sizes to take care of every require- 
ment and are a most convenient 
machine in any can shop. De- 
tails on request. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


\ \ 7 BROOKLYN 
E. BLISS CO. N: Y., iA. 
Sats Ones | Bl, Gee, 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

— Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S °s HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS +" RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


SMILE AWHILE | 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are weicome. 


THE EXTREMES 


Wife (looking up from her newspaper)—It tells 
here about a man giving his wife a $500 necklace. 
Nothing like that ever happens to me. 

Husband (looking up from his)—I was just read- 
ing about a man giving his wife a pair of black eye:. 
Nothing like that ever happens to you, either. 

—Patton’s Monthly. 


BUSY SMITHY 
Beneath the spreading chestnut tree 
The smith works like the deuce; 
For now he’s selling gasoline, 
Hot dogs, and orange juice. 


FAVORED BY MANY 

The professor had just finished an evening talking 
on Sir Walter Scott and his works, when a lady said: 
“Oh, Professor, I have so enjoyed your talk. Scott is 
a great favorite of mine.” 

“Indeed,” said the Professor, “What one of his 
books do you like best.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, “I haven’t read any of his 
books, but I am so fond of his Emulsion—I’ve used a 
lot of that.”—The Staley Journal. 


Oc 


ONE SAD JOB 

The young man who fancied himself a motor me- 
chanic had bought a second-hand car, and had just 
finished some necessary repairs. 

“You wouldn’t think it was a second-hand car 
would you?” he said, proudly, to a friend. 

“Good heavens, no!” said the friend. “I reall 
thought you’d made it yourself !”—Pathfinder. 


AFTER BIGGER FEES 


Blinks—Did the doctor tell you to cut out any 
thing? 
Jinks—No; he thought only of things inside of 


~ me that he could cut out.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


ONLY A DIME 


Storekeeper—I don’t like the ring of this dime. 
Customer—What do you expect for 10 cents—e 
concert of chimes ?—Detroit News. 


DID HIS BIT 


Lecturer (in loud voice)—-I venture to assert 
there isn’t a boy in this audience who has ever done 
anything to prevent the destruction of our vast forests 

Boy in audience (timidly)—I’ve shot woodpeckers 
—Open Road Magazine. 


BRAINS TO SPARE 
“You ain’t got no brains, man.” 
“Ain’t got no brains? Why, ah got some brains 
what ain’t nevah been used.”—Chatham News. 


= 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, ete. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
KELTS. Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
Porte Mat and Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 
-an Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Seans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BILANCHERS. Vegetable and Fruit. 
syars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Se!] Canned Foods. 

.. History of the Canning Industry. 

fh Almanae of the Canning Industry. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Oo., Cedarburg, Wis. 


the Machinery and Suppli 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co.. Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 3 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Go., Broston, N. Y. 


es you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooke: 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Bexes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. v 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. : 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Meh) 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Maeh. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., India lis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., fultaeaee, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. _ See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetie- 
ally sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
:‘yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells -Corp., 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit, 
Fruit Parers, ee Paring Machines. 
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FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDEBS. 
. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


e-Sel Orp., cago. 

a Electric. See Motors. 

GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 


GLASS-LINED TANES. 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. neh 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See nes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
ANCE, Canners’. 
ona Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
KETED PANS, Steam. 
en Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Selle Corp., Chicago.- 
KETTLES. Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
- H Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
o-Sells Corp.. icago. 
Ke: See Tanks, Glass-Lined 
KETTLES, Process. 

ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
IVES, Miscellaneous. 
ys Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RAUT CUTTERS. 

& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

d. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCBHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. * 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y, 
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F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Roxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Nchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamr Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Proeess. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE.- 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
mpounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
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SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etce.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTL 


Es. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. i “4 


TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis 
F. H. Langgenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenka Co., a 


TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
: 
merican Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsb' 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So — 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. 


. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. | 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., "Bal om 


timore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Ree 
Chisholm R der Con agara Falls, 
isholm-Ryder -» Ni Y¥. 
Frank Hamachek Go., Ka Wis. 5 
Scott Viner Co., Columban, 


WAREHOUSING. AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. p! 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. ; 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. } 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. 3 ' 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. a 5 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 5 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ‘ 3 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 


Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


|_| 
i 
: STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
; : Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 4 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
; Chisholm-Ryder Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
, Cedarburg, Wis. 
N. 
0., inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
| 
od WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
. Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
- Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
: S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
| Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
3 


| 
| 
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NAY 


Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 lbs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


-- Automatic Can Making Machinery’ - --~-------- 
801-11 East Pratt Street, a BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL’S LARGE. RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 


Roanoke Jersey City Clearing — 
Detroit Passaic _Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


